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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


TEXTILE BUYING, except in knit goods, is 
small and cautious ; opportunity to continue firm prices 
rests with mills’ willingness to curtail; fundamental 
soundness still stressed. . . . . Cotton goods hesitant 
with raw material lower; paucity of cancellations called 
good omen in wool goods; outerwear and underwear 
active with hosiery well sold; demand for silks is slack. 


Cotton Goods Curtailment .. . 


INTENTION TO reduce production of narrow 
sheetings and print cloth to prevent glutting of market 
during present business uncertainty, was announced fol- 
lowing meeting in Spartanburg, S. C., Tuesday, of mill 
executives representing 70% of the equipment operated 
in the South on these fabrics. . . Following meet- 
ing, George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, announced that the minimum amount of re- 
luction indicated was 27%. . . Action is regarded 
as definite and gratifying evidence that close attention 
is being given to an intelligent adaptation of production 
to present and prospective demand in the face of an 
emergency. 


( 


Cotton-T extile Institute .. . 


PERSONNEL CHANGES in The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, announced late last week, include resignation 
ot Walker D. Hines as president and his election as 
‘harman of board of directors; election of George A. 
an, who has been secretary since its inception, to the 
esidency ; selection of Paul B. Halstead, who has been 
i charge of the institute’s statistical work, as secre- 
ry; and creation of new office of executive vice- 

sident to be filled by William Raymond Bell, who 
been associated with Cannon Mills for 18 years. 


soy no 


Danger! / 
IT Is SUGGESTED that cotton manufacturers 

, re-read and memorize October report of produc- 

. Sales and shipments of standard cotton cloths made 
puvlic by Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 


\’ r . . . . 
‘cw York and printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Percentage of production represented by both shipments 
and sales during that month, was much lower than per- 
centage for the first ten months of the year; stocks 
increased and unfilled orders decreased during October. 
.... Here is a danger signal indicating that greater 
curtailment will be necessary to keep the industry off 
the rocks, particularly in view of the present unsettled 
business situation. 


More Danger! ... 


AN INCREASE in production and decrease in 
billings are indicated by September, 1929, total figures 
for all groups of the cloth weaving division of the wool 
industry, released by The Wool Institute. Stocks 
on hand in excess of orders again decreased, however, 
with the exception of small increases in the men’s wear 
woolens and women’s wear cotton warp and manipu- 
lated fabric groups. September activity, based on 
linear yardage of combined groups adjusted to a 6/4 
basis, was: Production, 10,207,989 yd. ; billings, 9,882,- 
365 yd.; stock on hand, 7,016,968 yd.; value of billings, 
$18,079,980 


Tariff... 


AT TIME OF going to press, adjournment of 
extra session of Congress on Saturday, Nov. 23, seemed 
virtually decided with result that Tariff Bill would go 
over to regular session and be pending in Senate when 
Congress meets Monday, Dec. 2. The Senate rejected 
the Blease motion to postpone tariff consideration to 
Dec. 9, which, if passed, might have been followed by 
immediate adjournment. 


Southern Mill Wage .. . 


AVERAGE WEEKLY wage of textile mill em- 
ployes in South Carolina is $15.96, says Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South Carolina, follow- 
ing survey based on actual payroll figures of 21 cotton 
mills, distributed throughout the State but comprising 
mostly print cloth manufacturers. Announce- 
ment states that this figure represents the amount the 
operatives could earn on a full-time basis and is not 
to be confused with the “apparent weekly wage” of 
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$12.58 which is ascertained by dividing the number of 
operatives, including part-time workers, into the aggre- 
gate payroll. It was estimated that 3,392 of the 
total number of employes involved in the survey, 
15,997, were not actually needed in plant opera- 
tion as only 12,605 regular full-time workers could 
handle the production satisfactorily. . . Inevitable 
comment must be that this is interesting but that the 
“actual” wage of $15.96 must be regarded today as 
“theoretical”; that an employe is more interested in 
what he gets in his pay envelope than in what he ought 
to get; and that a “dose of salts” is needed by 21 mills 
who carry on their payrolls 3,392 more operatives than 
they need. Survey strengthens conviction that 
readjustment, including sound “labor extension” plans, 
is essential to prosperity of both mills and employes. 


Mercerized Yarns Follow Combed .. . 


[LAST WEEK prices of combed yarns were ad- 
vanced by spinners. This week, Monday, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co. announced that mercerized yarns in counts 
40s-2 and coarser, had been raised 2c. a pound; finer 
numbers remain unchanged. . . Mercerized advance 
was regarded as certain when their raw material rose 
last week. Both combed spinners and mercerizers have 
forward orders in hand; advance in prices will expedite 
deliveries on these. 


Wool Machinery Activity .. . 


LLooMS IN THE wool manufacturing industry 
were more active last September than they were 
in August. Preparatory machinery ran about on a par 
with August. . Department of Commerce figures 
indicate that wide looms ran 64.3% of full single-shift 
capacity in September against 59.8% in August. Nar- 
row looms at 63% were 1.5% ahead of August. Car- 
pet looms at 65.7% were about on a par with August. 
Woolen cards at 82.8% showed a gain of 2.6% 
combs at 94.3% showed a gain of 1.5%. 
dles at 76.7% were 0.5% 


, while 
Woolen spin- 
behind August, while 
worsted spindles at 69.5% were 0.6% ahead of August. 

The figures as a whole showed greater activity, 
particularly on the worsted end, than in September, 1928. 


South American Cocoons ... 


BRAZIL Is said to be a leader in the raising of 
raw silk in Latin America, followed by Panama, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Cuba. .... Dr. C. E. Landon of 
the Department of Economics, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., has made a survey of this development. 
... . Historians will remember that efforts were made 
to grow silk in what is now Georgia almost a century 
hefore the American Revolution. 


“Whereas”... 


[IN A PROFFERED resolution, prefaced with 
“whereases” constituting a speech, Senator Heflin of 
\labama proposes that the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry investigate the “activities and 
speculative transactions of the New York, New Orleans 


and Chicago Cotton Exchanges, and other interests en 
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gaged in any way in the cotton business,” with the view 
of finding and reporting by Dec. 10 why cotton prices 
haven’t moved as the Senator says they should have 
done. . . . . His views are set forth in the long series 
of “whereases” in which he intimates that the cotton 
exchange speculators are hobbling the law of supply 
and demand with great injury to the producers of cotton 
in the South. .... His resolution was referred to 
Committee to Audit and Control Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as it would authorize spending as much 
as $10,000 in making the inquiry. 


Company-Owned Towns .. . 


THE TEXTILE industry should be much inter- 
ested in census of company-owned towns now being 
planned by statistical division of Department of Labor, 

. . Although absence of prior statistics will make it 
impossible to determine definitely whether number of 
these towns is diminishing or increasing, many other 
facts about them will be shown. . . Information will 
be made available concerning the industries that find it 
necessary to build their own towns. Effort will be 
made to ascertain why each particular town was 
founded. Attention will be given to making of com- 
parisons between living conditions in company-owned 
towns and those in other places. Indirect index 
of increase or decrease will be made possible by securing 
dates of founding of towns, which will show whether or 
not more of these have sprung up in recent. years than 
were established during the first decade of the century 


Rayon—Even After Death! ... 


THE INDEFATIGABLE rayon producers refuse 
to be content with a list of live prospects. . . . . Rayon 
Institute has conducted a survey of the casket maker's 
use of rayon and has announced that a definite field of 
usage is being built up in this direction. . Casket 
linings, burial couch covers, pillows, and burial garments 
are absorbing all-rayon and part-rayon fabrics. 
As an interesting observation, it is understood that un- 
dertakers must be “sold” on the variety of uses, dura- 
bility, and fashion value of rayon—as must be retailers 
and consumers in other fields. The casket manutfac- 
turers, it is stated, are much further advanced in their 
education on the subject of rayon than are the under- 
takers. 





Mr. Grundy Returns .. . 


To corRECcT any false impressions which may 
be created by the accompanying cartoon, it should be 
stated that Joseph R. Grundy still has some arrows left 
in his quiver. . . It will be recalled that during the 
recent mental passage-at-arms between Mr. Grundy and 
the Senate’s Lobby Investigating Committee, from 
which Big Chief Grundy emerged victorious, he prac- 
tically asked the Committee “‘What’s all the shootin 
for?”; and that nation-wide sympathy was felt for a 
group of Senators who had apparently discovered for 
the first time—to their horror—that a pernicious prac- 
tice called lobbying was indulged in at Washington. 

. . Tuesday of this week, Mr. Grundy placed in the 
hands of the committee, by request, supplemental inior- 
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Mr. Grundy Passes By 





(From the Washington Post) 





ination in the form of a letter in which he demonstrated 
clearly that the periods of progress and prosperity in 
this country’s history have coincided exactly with the 
periods during which Congress followed the principles 
of encouragement and protection of industry, set down 
at the very beginning; and that, conversely, legislation 
based upon ignorance or misunderstanding of those 
principles carried us backward during the other periods 
to conditions of industrial prostration, business failure 
and general distress. 


Employe Educational Work... 


MorE INTEREST is being shown this year than 
ever before in evening school work in mills at Leaks- 
ville, Spray and Draper, N. C., where Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills Co., Spray Cotton Mills, Morehead 
Cotton Mills Co., Leaksville Cotton Mills and Leaksville 
Woolen Mills co-operate to put on a community-wide 
program of challenging interest to all the employes. 


Roll Your Own... 


GAFFNEY, S. C., 1s running Meriden, Conn., 
Dr. W. K. Gunter, president of Derry Damask Mills, 
Inc., of Gaffney, manufactures his own upholstery for 
iis automobile and has it installed in the car by a local 
ipholsteryman. He has been experimenting with 
he idea for some time and chose to try it out on his 
wn automobile. Our conservative correspondent 
‘tates: “According to persons who have made an 
iispection, the car looks all right.”’ 


Sugar and Rayon .. . 
A SAMPLE OF cellulose pulp made from sugar 


ne was tested recently for its fitness for use in rayon 
anufacture, according to announcement from Bureau 


of Standards. . . From results of tests. pulp ap- 
pears to be quite satisfactory for rayon use, so far as 
the properties tested are concerned. . . . . Alpha-cel- 
lulose content was high and copper number quite low, 
indicating a high degree of purity, and the ash content 
was also low; some iron was found but in very slight 
quantity. 


Overseers’ Responsibility .. . 


OVERSEERS’ RESPONSIBILITY in accident pre- 
vention was strongly presented before the Textile 
Section of the National Safety Council in Chicago. 
A. C. Wroe was the speaker. The overseer is 
responsible for effective operation of his department 
and for efficient manufacture of the product. He is 
also responsible for carrying out safety policies of 
the management. He must maintain in proper state 
conditions coming under his own control and must 
report to the proper persons unsafe conditions not 
under his control. Furthermore he is responsible for 
accidents which occur while his employes are violating 
rules of the mill. 


Cotton Ginning ... 


INVESTMENT OF over $300,000,000 is to be 
found in the cotton ginning industry according to 
figures credited to Roy Christian, executive secretary 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners Association. During 
the operating season, 108,000 persons are employed 
and 1,500,000 hp. used. Improvement in ginning 
machinery is increasing the money invested and at 
the same time adding millions of dollars to the value 
of the cotton crop by lessening damage to the staple 
in the ginning process. 


The Textile Trend . . . 


Cotton TextTrtE Markets: For another 
week, cotton goods buying was at a minimum. Buyers 
continue hesitant about contracting for goods due to the 
general uncertainty regarding industrial affairs. Prices 
adjusted to sliding scale of discounts with reductions on 
large quantity purchases. Drastic curtailment urged 
as essential if gains are to be held. 

Woot TextiteE MARKETS: Wool goods mar- 
kets generally quiet, but with some evidence of spotty 
demand. Low-end and popular priced fabrics most in 
demand. Market reflects outside conditions (weather 
and Wall Street) notwithstanding fundamentally strong 
position of the industry itself. Few cancellations since 
securities decline, looked on as happy omen. Reduction 
of 24c. on worsted yarn for outerwear. 

Knit Goops MARKETS: Heavyweight sweater 
demand continues strong; mills begin production of 
1930 bathing-suits. Trend to conservative designs in 
half-hose fancies necessitates change of equipment at 
mills; women’s full-fashioned deliveries backward. 
Underwear market firm, with winterweights active; 
January price cut held unlikely. 

Sirk TExTILE MarKETS: New price drop 
brings raw silk down almost to pre-war levels; broad- 
silk trade curtails production, and demand for raw 
silk declines. Thrown silk also weak; prices off 5c. 
Spun silk call accents futures; market firm and con- 
fident, with some spinners sold up to January. 
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Senate Coalition No Menace 


NDOUBTEDLY the demonstrated ability of “the 

sons of the wild jackass” to control legislation in the 
national Senate has tended to undermine business con- 
fidence, but that their tariff antics were directly or 
indirectly responsible for the stock market debacle, as is 
assumed in some quarters, is quite as serious a reflection 
upon President Hoover and the protectionist majority 
of the House, for its presupposes that the jackass tariff 
bill would be adopted in conference and signed by the 
President. That anything approximating the Senate 
measure as it was just prior to the crash or as of the 
present date, could run this barrage is ridiculous. 

The Senate coalition is well aware that no tariff bill 
enacted by that body that differs radically from the 
House bill or the existing tariff can emerge from con- 
ference and receive the President’s signature; and, 
further, that a presidenfal veto will be sustained by the 
House. A deadlock in conference is not impossible; in 
fact, it is the logical sequence of the present impasse 
between House and Senate, and that will mean the con- 
tinuance of the Fordney-McCumber bill. During the life 
of that bill the country has enjoyed the greatest period 
of prosperity in its history, and, despite its shortcomings 
(practically ail of which are of minor character that 
might be satisfactorily adjusted through the operation of 
its flexible features) it could not be condemned by its 
bitterest political enemies as a hindrance to the main- 
tenance or renaissance of prosperity. 

The tariff outlook cannot generate business uncertainty 
except in the mental processes of those who are activated 
temporarily by Wall Street losses. Nor is the Senate 
coalition’s attempt to align the agricultural West and 
South against the industrial East, likely to prove a 
greater or more permanent menace to business. Industry 
is no longer sectional and the interdependence of agri- 
culture and industry is recognized by intelligent men, if 
not by certain politicians. President Hoover with the 
support of a House majority can be depended upon to 
kill class and sectional legislation initiated by the Senate 
coalition, and it behooves business and right-thinking 
citizens generally to let President Hoover know that he 


has their full support and confidence. 





Or 
Senatorial Ethics 


H' \W incomprehensible are the ethical standards of 

the present majority of United States Senators! 
They publicly condemn a fellow member for seeking 
expert advice as to the tariff needs of his constituents 
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because he unwittingly violated an unwritten law by 
giving a nominal salary to a paid secretary of a manu 
facturers’ association. Then, because Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana wanted a duty on manganese that was 
opposed by steel manufacturers, they make public the 
statements of net profits of several steel companies that 
were contained in records submitted to the Government 
in confidence for income tax purposes. Evidently the 
ethical standards of the present Senate majority are as 
irresponsible as the habits of the wild jackass. Is it to 
be wondered at, therefore, that business men should 
hesitate to fill in confidential questionnaires and reports 





requested by Government departments? 





“On 
Standards of Practice 


N THE purchase of humidifying equipment, if manu- 

facturers will follow the principles and suggestions 
contained in the report of the technical committee of the 
committee on humidifying practice of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, as published in 
these columns last week, they can be reasonably 
certain of getting apparatus that will deliver the 
stipulated evaporative capacity satisfactorily without 
exceeding the specified maximum power consumption, 
and that means that they will get their money’s worth. 

The committee’s report is frankly tentative and in- 
complete, particularly as to “determination of the proper 
rate of evaporation for maintaining the required 
humidity and temperature in each department of a 
factory”; this it correctly holds is a problem for the 
engineering expert, but it calls attention to the paper by 
A. W. Thompson presented at the meeting of the 
National Association, October, 1927, which contains a 
sound general method for solving such problems, and 
which was responsible for directing attention to the 
need of just such a survey and report as have been made 
by the committee on humidifying practice, headed by 
Richard G, Knowlton. 

A tremendous amount of time and money has been 
spent by leading producers of humidifying equipment in 
research that has resulted in the development to a high 
degree of perfection of the science as applied to textile 
manufacture, but they would be the last to claim that the 
ultimate goal has been attained. Efficient equipment and 
controls are available to meet usual requirements, but the 
development of more definite standards of application or 
practice are quite as much the problems of users as of 
producers, and the practical interest in their solution 
assumed by the National Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers is a long step in the right direction. There are 
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many similar problems faced jointly by textile manu- 
facturers and machinery builders, dyestuff manufacturers 
and others catering to the needs of the industry, that are 
adapted to cooperative solution, and this resultful 
example should encourage such effort. 


Cr 


A “Benevolent Circle” 


Te who view with alarm the development of our 
so-called “machine civilization” believe that it en- 
genders materialism at the expense of cultural advance- 
ment. An entirely different view is taken by Magnus W. 
Alexander, president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in an address presented by him before the 
World Engineering Congress in Japan. 

“High wage levels,’ he stated, “while originally an 
incidence of labor scarcity and later of war time demands 
and inflation, have become a distinct element of American 
economic life. In fact, a definite philosophy has arisen 
from the relationships of high wages, intensive produc- 
tivity and national purchasing power. It may be said 
that the trend of American business policy today is 
toward creation of widespread consumer purchasing 
power by providing high wages and wage values which, 
in turn, tend to raise the standards of living among the 
Thus, there is being established a ‘benevolent 
circle’ in place of the ‘vicious circle,’ extending from high 
wages to high consumer purchasing power, to increased 
demand for manufactured goods and services, and to 
still greater industrial production, all of which makes 
possible intensified mass production methods resulting in 





masses. 


still lower unit costs. These, in turn, lead to lower prices 
and thereby again raise the purchasing power of wages. 
While it is true that the United States is constantly 
secking to expand its export markets, it is also a part of 
the modern American business creed that American in- 
dustry’s greatest potential expansion for the present lies 
in an expanding domestic consumption. 

“What is the destiny of this so-called machine civili- 
zation that is America, no one can foresee. It seems 
clear, however, that the United States is now at the begin- 
ning of a new period in its history, in which it has to 
sustain a great momentum in production and even further 
increase it, and in which it should progressively provide 
for its people a high material standard of living, widely 
dittused among the masses. This ‘machine civilization’ is 
superficially viewed askance by many, because it is be- 
lieved to engender materialism and to encourage undue 
indulgence in luxury and pleasure seeking. Such, of 
course, is the natural and common, immediate tendency 
Whcnever people find their income materially and quickly 
increasing. But it is not necessarily the only or ultimate 


elicct of more easy economic circumstances. Besides 
having placed within the reach of the American people 
at ‘arge, automobiles, radios, telephones, sanitary and 
contortable living quarters, and thus having made neces- 


Sit 


out of many things which in former years were 
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classed as luxuries, the present prolific, mechanistic age 
has also immensely widened the intellectual horizon of 
the masses by making travel, education and enjoyment 
of art and literature available to the many who formerly 
had to spend their time and energy in just making a 
living. Greater leisure and economic well-being have 
paved the way for a broader American participation in 
cultural endeavors; and the immense increase in educa- 
tional activities and travel is evidence that the people are 
eager to avail themselves of this opportunity. Thus, in 
future, not only a favored few but an increasing number 
of all the people in the United States will, thanks to the 
machine and its social as well as economic effects, find 
the doors open to a fuller cultural and spiritual life.” 


Or 


Employes as Salesmen 


N°? so long ago, a certain publishing firm launched 
4 “a new magazine. One of the problems involved 
was the development of methods by which the name of 
the publication could become known as quickly as pos- 
sible to the largest number of prospective readers. An 
executive of the company made the suggestion that each 
of the many employes of the concern be urged to carry a 
copy of the new magazine on his way to and from the 
office—and display it as prominently as possible on the 
trains and elsewhere. The suggestion was received rather 
lightly at first but its soundness soon became apparent. 

Large sums of money are spent in carrying to pros- 
pective consumers, through outside media, a message 
about a product. Surprisingly little thought is given to 
the possibility of utilizing, as publicity channels, the men 
and women whose livelihood depends upon the success 
of that product. And yet it is most logical to assume that 
their intimate knowledge of the thought and effort put 
into its production should qualify them as ardent salesmen 
and saleswomen. 

Evidently this was the thought in the minds of execu- 
tives of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., which lead to 
the editorial entitled “Buy Durene Goods,” published in 
a recent issue of The Spindle, the house organ of that 
company. In a few brief paragraphs, the story of the 
Durene campaign was explained comprehensively and 
clearly. After this explanation, there followed this sug- 


gestion: “Every employe of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. knows what care is taken in the making of 
‘Standard’ yarns and should welcome a chance to adver- 
Tell your friends to ask for 


Durene, ask for it yourself, and see what a cool, com- 


tise and extend their use. 


fortable garment the yarn you run daily will make.” 

[t is not at all unlikely that many employes in mer- 
cerizing plants, identified with this Durene movement, do 
The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co. has taken steps to eliminate all chances of such inex- 


not know what Durene is. 


cusable ignorance. Its action carries a lesson for every 


textile manufacturer. 
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The New Industrial Romance of 


NEW ENGLAND... 
And What It Demands 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Managing Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


More than 20 editors of McGraw-Hill publications represent- 
ing various branches and functions of industry and business, 
concluded on Saturday of last week a two weeks’ trip through 
industrial New England, during which they visited about 40 
communities, inspected 60-odd plants, and ate (and possibly 
digested) 26 formal luncheons and dinners, including speaking 
with gestures. The purpose of the trip, as was that of a similar 
foray into Southeastern territory last spring, was to secure a 
mass impression of the present economic status of New Eng- 
land. It did not represent an attempt to study any industry or 
any plant intensively since that is done individually by each 
editor for his own field. It offered an opportunity however for 
a man concerned primarily with textiles, for instance, to get a 
far broader perspective than would be possible during the 
course of one of his specialized mill-trips. The writer, who was 
a member of the McGraw-Hill party, presents in the accompany- 
ing article a few observations which represent the outstanding 


general impressions he received. 


NPORT-LOVERS always applaud 
the efforts of a new and young 
contender who enters the game and 


“shows up” a champion who has earned 
what appears to be a divine right to a 
title. Even more, however, do they 
applaud an erstwhile champion who has 
taken a beating but, fighting with his 
back against the wall, “comes back.” 


New England, to the writer, falls in 
the latter class. She has taken a beat- 
ing: she has been fighting with her 


back against the wall; she is “coming 
back.” Consequently the uphill fight 
now being waged by her industrialists 
thrills the writer even more than does 
the remarkable progress being made by 
comparatively new industrial sections. 


cate oe 


He started on the McGraw-Hill New 
England trip with two questions upper- 
most in his mind: 

(1) What ts New England as a whole 

not merely textile New England) doing 
meet the upheaval caused by geographi- 
entralization and dislocation of in 
competition from newly awakened 
and an infinitely faster tempo 
introduced into all phases of business dur 


sections, 


ing recent years 

(2) What should New England do to 
insure the permanence of such new eco 
nomic structure as she has achieved, and to 


insure adaptability to the more revolution 
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ary and more rapid changes which the 
future undoubtedly holds in store? 
* * x 

He found his answer to both these 
questions in the three following obser- 
vations which he carried home with him 
as the outstanding impressions from his 
trip. 


A New Mental Attitude 


To him, the most remarkable develop- 
ment in New England has been the 
change in attitude on the part of indus- 
trialists in that section during the last 
few years. He found a spirit of greater 
mental flexibility, a tendency toward 
co-operative effort, receptivity to new 
ideas—replacing the old spirit of self- 
satisfaction and the old illusion of self- 
completeness. 

This new attitude is reflected in the 
work of the New England Council; in 
the activities of the various State in- 
dustrial organizations; in the awaken- 
ing to industrial consciousness on the 
part of communities, large or small. 
The heartening factor is that these or- 
ganizations have not created a new 
attitude, but have been created by it. 


A Battle Lost But Won 
The writer’s second major observa- 


tion is that the industrial reorganization 
resulting from the removal of manv 
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plants to other sections and from the 
liquidation of other plants—particularly 
in the textile industry—is already proy- 
ing to be a good thing for New England. 
The most interesting point is that there 
is a growing realization of this fact 
among New Englanders themselves, 
When the movement of plants to other 
sections first started, it was regarded as 
a tragedy by most industrialists in New 
England but they are now coming to 
realize that they did not have, in the 
past, a healthy state of balance, and that 
the old mill town living on just one in- 
dustry was not a sound unit upon which 
to build a section. 

Incidentally, it is quite remarkable to 
note the rapidity with which operatives 
“let out” from textile plants, shoe plants 
and others which have moved or liqui- 
dated, have found employment else- 
where. The unemployment factor in 
New England appears to be no more 
serious today than that in other sections 
of the country although it would be 
natural to expect that developments of 
recent years would have produced the 
opposite result. 


The Negative Side 


The final observation is on the nega- 
tive side. 

There is still tremendous room for 
enlightenment on the part of New Eng- 
land industry. For every man who has 
put himself into step with the new era, 
there are possibly three who are trying 
to hang on to the past. This observa- 
tion applies to certain sections which 
are largely textile but it applies equally 
to other industries in New England. 
Some of the metal-working plants vis- 
ited during the McGraw-Hill trip are in 
worse physical shape than any textile 
mill the writer recalls seeing—and he 
has seen some bad ones in his time. 

One instance stands out particularly 
—that of a company which is supposed 
to be the leader in its field, which has 
built up for itself a world-wide reputa- 
tion for quality of product, and yet 
which operates in a plant which is out 
of date, which has extremely poor light- 
ing, and which in general is marked by 
abominable working conditions. The 
writer has tried to determine from men 
who are familiar with that field, just 


<< 


how this company manages to maintain 
its place in the front rank. No one 
seems to know the answer. He wonders 
whether the next decade, with its as- 
suredly faster tempo of change, may 
not deal as hard a blow to that company 
as the last decade has dealt to certain 
textile companies which were consid- 
ered as sound as the Bank of England. 

It would be pleasant to dwell upon 
the favorable impressions which the trip 
made upon the writer and other Mc- 
Graw-Hill editors. However this is not 
necessary. Those companies which have 
adjusted the mental equipment of their 
executives and the physical equipment 
of their plants to the 1929 business 
model—and are now changing to the 
1930 model—need no praise in print. 
lhey are getting their satisfaction from 
a job well done and from adequate 
financial returns. 

It is necessary, however, to empha- 
size the unfavorable impressions. Too 
many companies—textile and non-tex- 
tile—have: 





(1) Insufficient appreciation of the 
necessity of balancing quantity and type 
of production to modern demand. 

(2) Wrong psychology in industrial re- 
lations. 

(3) Reluctance to improve the tech- 
nique of their manufacturing operations. 

(4) Ancient buildings. 

(5) Inadequate lighting and material 
handling equipment. 

(6) Obsolete cost-accounting principles 
and practice. 

(7) Too many figureheads holding jobs 
and smothering promising human material 
among their subordinates. 

(8) Safety work confined entirely to 
pretty posters. 

* * x 

None of these defects is peculiar to 
New England. The same charges 
could be made against any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

However, New England has been on 
the defensive. It has staged a great 
light to “come back” and it is “coming 
hack.” It represents an outstanding 
test case of the ability of American 
inanufacturers to meet new conditions 
and to transform apparent obstacles into 
stepping stones to ultimate success. 

Consequently the eyes of the country 
ind of the world are upon it. The New 
:ngland Council and its real supporters 

as well as all the State and local or- 
vanizations—are to be congratulated 
upon the progress they have made in 
tackling the element of mental sluggish- 
ness. But the job is not done. The 
uture calls for even greater effort in 
this direction than did the past. If this 

fort is extended, a more thrilling in- 
ustrial romance will have been written 
han any which has preceded it—not 
ven excepting the creation, by New 
ngland pioneers, of an industrial em- 
ire out of nothing. 





Standard Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
J. The Passaic Valley Sewerage 
ommission, Newark, N. J., has secured 
order from the Court of Chancery 
mporarily restraining this company 
om throwing waste into the raceway 
hich flows into the Passaic River. This 
the first injunction secured by the 
mmission against alleged constant 
lluters of the river. 


Cotton Mills Will Curtail 





Print Cloth Men and Yarn 
Spinners Grasp Opportunity 


ECOGNITION of the need for ade- 

quate curtailment in the cotton 
goods industry was evident at recent 
gatherings of print cloth men and cot- 
ton yarn spinners. 

A largely attended meeting of the 
print cloth and narrow sheetings groups 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
held at Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 12. 
Ninety-six thousand looms, or approxi- 
mately 70% of the looms on _ print 
cloths and narrow sheetings in the South 
were represented. 

The discussions developed a general 
appreciation of the importance of avoid- 
ing over-production by the print cloth 
and narrow sheetings mills during the 
present business depression growing out 
of the unsettlement in the financial mar- 
ket and other recent factors. 

Following the meeting practically 
every mill representative in attendance 
indicated his purpose in view of the 
present emergency to make a substantial 
reduction in his production. The an- 
nouncements varied as to how this will 
be effected, but the minimum amount of 
reduction indicated will amount to 27%. 

Walker D. Hines, chairman of the 
board, George A. Sloan, president, and 
William Raymond Bell, executive vice- 
president, were present. Also many of 


the leading mill executives in the South 
and particularly from the States ot 
Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina and 
South Carolina were present. A list of 
those in attendance showed representa- 
tion of 39 mills. 


Yarn Mills to Curtail 


A meeting of significance to manu- 
facturers of carded cotton yarn was 
held in Charlotte, N. C., on Nov. 13, 
with 1,250,000 carded sales yarn 
spindles represented. Walker D. Hines, 
chairman of the board, and George A. 
Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, presided during the discussion. 
There was a general recognition of the 
present emergency confronting the in- 
dustry as a result of the difficulties now 
being experienced in financial market. 

According to announcements made by 
the individual mill executives a large 
number will make substantial reduction 
of production at once in order to keep 
their output in line with the demand 
during the present emergency. 

Mill executives freely expressed their 
views and these were generally to the 
effect that piling of stock and sale of 
yarns below replacement cost were un- 
sound in principle from every stand- 
point, 


Business Recession Not All Bad 


Even 


Though Purchasing 


Attitude Is 


Affected, Serious Disturbance Not Expected 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EW YORK banks apparently are 

gradually working out from under 
the great over burden of loans dumped 
upon them by the corporations. The 
growth of bank credit during the week 
of Oct. 30 was the greatest in the bank- 
ing history of the country. Such an 
extraordinary growth could not have 
happened had banks extended fresh 
credit. Much of the credit already was 
in existence, having been extended by 
corporations. The reduction in the New 
York discount rate and the reduction of 
the discount rates in many foreign coun- 
tries signalized the fact that the period 
of exceptionally high money rates, due 
to demands of the stock market, had 
come to a close. 

One of the causes being advanced for 
the collapse has been the pyramiding of 
the last six months. It was not so much 
that the values of individual corporation 
stocks were going up as it was the values 
of the stocks of derivative companies 
—investment trust, consolidations, and 
bank holding companies. They caused 
a veritable indigestion of stocks. This 
was the trouble in 1907. 

While the collapse in prices was the 
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greatest in history so was the rise. 
Prices still are high as compared with 
other years. 

It is not the New York banks that 
are heavily in debt. The heavy indebt- 
edness is outside of New York. How 
soon those banks will be able to liquid- 
ate is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the situation. While there is 
no business indication of bad times as 
yet it is certain that a loss of paper 
profits will have a bearing on the atti- 
tude toward purchases. A large propor- 
tion of the directors of commercial 
companies are certain to have suffered 
in the collapse. To them at least the 
situation is certain to look gloomy and 
will tend to cause them to hold up pur- 
chases until more is known of the situa- 
tion. Sight should not be lost of the 
fact, however, that some recession in 
business at this time may be in the gen- 
eral interest. If depressions are to be 
avoided there must be no high peaks. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
present situation is that no shortage of 
money exists. To have a collapse of 
this magnitude without a money squeeze 
indicates a strong banking condition 
and well planned banking structure. 
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orsted Yarn Survey 


Gives Basis for 


Collection of Current Statistics 


“\HE analysis of worsted sales yarn 
production as compiled by the In- 
dustrial Research Department of 

the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, was presented to a _ repre- 
sentative group of spinners in the new 
meeting room of the Wool Institute, 


New York City, on Nov. 7 as reported 
in these columns Nov. 9. 

John Fisler, fromerly president of 
the National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Spinners occupied the 
chair and introduced Dr. Martin A. 
srumbaugh, assistant professor of sta- 
tistics, who in the absence of Dr. 
Alfred H. Williams summerized the 
findings which are available in book 
form. 

When Dr. Brumbaugh had concluded, 
Hiram S. Davis, research associate, 
briefly thanked the spinners for their 
cooperation in answering the question- 
naires sent out by the University. He 
also pointed out that any member of 
the spinner group could have an analy- 
sis of his own firm’s standing, as re 
lated to the facts ascertained regarding 
the general industry. 


Work to Continue 


N. B. Kneass Brooks extended the 
thanks of the spinners to the members 
of the research department and urged 
that the Wool Institute and the spinners 
follow up the facts as presented. 

This thought was put into a reso 
lution by Col. C. F. H. Johnson, which 
was adopted as follows: 

1. That the Wool Institute should 
appoint a committee of spinners to co- 


Operate with the University in con- 
tinuing the work which has_ been 
started. 

) 


2. That the spinners consider seri- 
ously the question of aiding or repaying 
the University for what has been done: 
a sluggested form of compensation 
being a contribution to the endowment 
fund of the University. 

Joseph H. Willits, connected with the 
Wharton School, thanked the spinners 
for their thought as expressed in the 
resolution, but stressed the point that 
the University had expected no com- 
pensation for the survey. When it 
was started, the University undertook 
it with the idea of fulfilling its function 
of helping American industry when 
ever possible. 


TEXTILE WoruLD Thanked 


Mr. Willits furthermore stated that 
much credit for the survey should be 
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given to Warren Steele of TEXTILE 
Wor p's Philadelphia office. Mr. Steele 
was the one who had originally intro- 
duced Dr. Williams of the Wharton 
School to William Richardson, out of 
which meeting grew the idea of the 
survey under the auspices of the 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Spinners. The original data 
contained in the study, in which 80 
to 90% of the worsted sales yarn spin- 
ning industry in this country is repre- 
sented, was submitted to the Depart- 


ment of Industrial Research by the 
manufacturers of worsted sales yarn 
and includes information hitherto un- 
available to members of the sales yarn 


industry or to those interested in in- 
dustry in general. Much of its contents 
was given in these columns last week. 

There are approximately 100 com- 
panies in the United States which 
manufacture worsted yarn for sale, and 
the 1,304,081 spinning spindles which 
these companies allot to sales yarn 
production represent 48% of all 
worsted spindles in the country. 

Three-fourths of the spindles are 
about equally divided among Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania 
and only 15% are located outside the 
northeastern area of the country. 
Within the three States mentioned the 
spindles cluster around certain cities, 
the Providence area containing 122,391; 
the Philadelphia-Camden area, 341,272; 


Woonsocket, 207,194 and the Lowell 
area 160,812. The Passiac area has 
137,744. 


“During the present year there are 
818,000 Bradford spindles and 486,000 
French spindles, and it has been found 
that, with only slight variations, two- 
thirds of the total production during 
the entire period covered by the survey 
has been Bradford yarn and one-third 
French yarn”, the authors’ report states. 

In the Bradford branch of the in- 
dustry the men’s wear and outerwear 
markets have taken over 70% of the 
total production during the entire 
period, and in 1928 these two markets 
consumed 85.6% of the total production. 
The expansion in the outerwear market 
has overshadowed rather steady pro- 
duction in the men’s wear market. 

There were about 40 Bradford spin- 
ners who maintained one major field 
of production without a break from 
1919 to 1929, and roughly half of these 
were in the men’s wear field. A tendency 
for mills to change their major field 
of production at the time when a de- 
cline in production occurred has been 
noted. The mills are concentrating on 
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the plush and outerwear markets and in 
both of these the entries greatly ex- 
ceed the exits. No mill has entered 
the men’s wear field and remained in 
it since 1925. The producers of hand 
knitting yarn have shifted to outerwear. 


More Spindles Than Needed 


At the present time there is rather 
conclusive evidence that there are more 
sales-yarn spindles in the mills than the 
demand for yarn would warrant. Spin- 
ners attempt to secure orders so as 
to keep their mills operating. The 
competition for orders increases and 
lower prices are inevitable. A number 
of spinners have reported that this com- 
petition has been carried to such a point 
that it is difficult to operate at a fair 
margin of profit. 

Moreover, because of the prevailing 
low prices, more mills than ever are 
either operating far below capacity or 
are totally inactive. At first sight, 
the solution for this problem would 
seem to come from increased prices 
for yarn, but the case is not so simple. 

If yarn prices were increased to an\ 
extent, weavers and knitters would be 
encouraged to take over and operate for 
their own use the idle spinning mills, of 
which there are some 27 available at 
the present time. It is axiomatic that 
idle machinery is cheap machinery, says 
the survey. 

The sales-yarn spinner appears to 
be on the horns of a dilemma. Present 
prices place him in a precarious posi- 
tion , decreased prices would be ruinous, 
and increased prices might lead to the 
absorption of sales-yarn spindles by 
weavers and knitters to such an extent 
that conditions would be no better than 
they are at present. 


A Remedy 


The remedy for conditions lies in 
the future and rests largely with the 
spinners themselves. The least that 
can be asserted is that information 
similar to the content of the present 
study should be collected and analyzed 
currently and made available currently, 
if the members of the industry are t 
be enabled to guide their own activities 
properly in relation to the tendencies 


in the various markets which they 
serve. 
This suggestion carries with 


nothing more drastic than the idea 0! 
substituting exact knowledge for guess- 
work in the guidance of production 
The spinners may find it advisable 
include other trade information. 





George A. Sloan Becomes President 


of Cotton-Textile Institute 





e 


George A. Sloan, Elected President of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 


ALKER D. HINES resigned 

W as president of The Cotton- 

Textile Institute, Inc. and was 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
ectors at a meeting late last week of 
the institute’s executive committee. 
George A. Sloan, who has been secre- 
tary of the institute for the last three 
vears, was elected president. 

The executive committee chose Paul 
3. Halstead secretary to succeed Mr. 
Sloan, and created the new office of 
xecutive vice-president which will be 
lled by William Raymond Bell. 


Follows 


By its action the executive committee 
llows recommendations which Mr. 
lines made at the annual meeting of the 
stitute last month as reported in these 
lumns. At that time Mr. Hines stated 
iat he wished to be relieved of the 
train and pressure of his duties as ad- 
inistrative head of the institute, but if 
lesired by the institute would be glad to 
mtinue as chairman of the board. His 
uggestion that Mr. Sloan be named the 
resident was accepted with the under- 
tanding that the instiute and the indus- 
v will continue to have the benefit of 
Ir. Hines’ experience and advice in a 
ery active way. The new office of 
hairman of the board was created by 
e executive committee in order to 


Recommendation 


Changes Follow 


Recommendations of 


Walker D. Hines 
a 


effect this change. Mr. Hines will con- 
tinue to be a member of the law firm of 
Hines, Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Mar- 
shall in which he has been a partner for 
several years. 

The changes authorized by the execu- 
tive committee will be effective at once. 


With Institute from Start 


Mr. Sloan has been identified with the 
institute ever since its activities were 
organized in October, 1926. Prior to 
that time had beeh for four years secre- 
tary of the Copper & Brass Research 
Association. He is 36 years old and was 
graduated from the law school of Van- 
derbilt University in 1915. He was born 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Halstead has been in charge of 
the institute’s statistical work during 
the last two and a half years. Prior to 
that he was for seven years assistant to 
the late William Whitman, Sr., presi- 
dent of the William Whitman Co., Inc., 
of Boston, Mass. He was born in Black 
Hills, S. D. and was graduated from 
Harvard University with a B.S. degree 
in 1913, 





Paul B. Halsted, Elected Secretary of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 
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John Raymond Bell, Elected Executive 
Vice-President of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute 


Mr. Bell has been associated with 
Cannon Mills in New York City for the 
last 18 years. During the first part of 
that period he was head of the export 
department of that firm. Since 1919 he 
has been in charge of the distribution of 
their wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases. He was graduated from Duke 
University with an A.B. degree in 1911. 


C. K. Everett Heads New Uses 


George A. Sloan, as president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, later announced 
the appointment of C. K. Everett as 
head of the New Uses Section of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Everett will be in charge of the 
Institute’s market studies, research and 
promotional activities dealing with new 


ind extended uses of cotton. He has 
peen a member of the institute staff 
during the last three months. 

Before coming to the institute Mr. 


Everett had extensive experience in re- 
tail merchandising and sales promotion. 
Following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth in 1916 he was for four years 
with Lord & Taylor in New York City 
as divisional merchandise manager. He 
later held a similar position with Abra- 
ham & Straus in Brooklyn, and more 
recently was merchandise manager of 
the ready-to-wear division at Gimbel’s 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lawrence & Co. to Liquidate 


after 


Three Generations in Cotton Goods Business 





Amos A. Lawrence, Founder of Firm 
which Later Became Lawrence & Co. 


EFORE Jan. 1, 1930, the selling 

house of Lawrence & Co. will be 

liquidated, and the partnership 
which has conducted the business will 
expire by limitation. This announce- 
ment, besides causing regret that a firm 
with a long honored ancestry in cotton 
goods will disappear, brings a feeling of 
wonderment whether or not this pre- 
sages an even greater movement where 
other old time companies will pass out 
of sight due to a changing era. 


Distribution of Accounts 


On Jan. 1, John E. Rousmaniere, one 
of the present partners of Lawrence & 
Co., will become a partner in Minot, 
Hooper & Co On the same date this 
latter firm will take over the selling of 
the product of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
one of the accounts of Lawrence & Co. 
lhe Whittenton Mtg. Co. and the New 
England Southern Corp., the remaining 
Lawrence & Co. accounts will both sell 
direct after the first of the year. The 
Whittenton Mig. Co. sales office will 
be located at 152 Madison Ave., with 
Gustave W. Nielson, who has’ had 
charge ot this mill for the last five years, 
as sales manager. No. definite report 
has been received about the New Eng 
land Southern Corp., other than that 
they will have a direct selling organ 
ization. 

Beside Mr. Rousmaniere the present 
partners of Lawrence & Co., are Henry 
W. Howe and John S. Lawrence. The 
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future business plans of these two men 
have not been announced. 


History of Firm 


Amos Abbot Lawrence, the founder of 
Lawrence & Co., was born in Boston, 
July 31, 1814, the son of Amos Law- 
rence who had founded A. & A. Law- 
rence. Soon after graduating from 
Harvard in 1835, he worked for Almy, 
Patterson & Co., learning the dry goods 
business. It had been his intention to 
enter A. & A. Lawrence, but due to his 
father’s retirement, he decided to go 
into business for himself. For a number 
of years he had an office in Boston, sell- 
ing broadcloths, cassimeres and _ silks. 
Business prospered despite the dull times 
following the crisis of 1837. He decided 
to take in a partner and on May 18, 1843, 
a relative, Robert M. Mason joined him 
iorming the firm of Mason & Lawrence. 

The actual beginning of Lawrence & 
Co., although this name was not adopted 
until later, dates from May 27, 1843, 
when the Cocheco Mig. Co., Dover, 
N. H., gave the new partnership their 
sole selling agency. On June 1, the 
same year Mason & Lawrence started 
selling the entire production of both the 
Cocheco Mfg. Co., and the Salmon Falls 
Mtg. Co. After 15 years of active part- 
nership Mr. Mason withdrew. 

On Jan. 1, 1859 the firm name was 
changed to Mason, Lawrence & Co., due 
to the admission of Henry B. Mather 
and John D. W. Joy. Mr. Joy con- 
tinued membership for 18 vears, while 





John E. Rousmaniere, Member of Firm of 
Lawrence & Co., who on Jan. 1 Joins 
Minot, Hooper & Co. 
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John S. Lawrence, Grandson of Founder 
and Member of Firm of Lawrence & Co. 


Mr. Mather was active until his death 
in 1886. Business was successful and 
the firm organized a purchase of the 
Salmon Falls Co., increasing the stock 
to $300,000 and rebuilding the mill. 


Name Adopted in 1863 


Following the death of Robert Mason, 
the firm name of Lawrence & Co., was 
adopted Jan. 1, 1863 and has continued 
until the present regardless of the 
changes in partnership. 

Business was expanded in 1868 by the 
purchase of the Ipswich Mills. It was 
hard at the time to find a market for 
American made hosiery, due to the crude 
machinery and unskilled labor, but Mr. 
Lawrence was not discouraged. It took 
20 years for him to realize his ambition 
of marketing low priced domestic cotton 
stockings. 

The subsequent purchase of the Gil 
manton and Ashland Mills made Law 
rence & Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of knit goods in the country. 
The development of the industry led Mr. 
Lawrence to encourage the organization 
of the Association of Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers of which he served as president 
for several years. 

In 1869 the firm moved from 17 Milk 
St., Boston, to 13 Chauncy St. At this 
time they had the selling agency for 
the Arlington Mills, Merrick Thread 
Co., the accounts of Benjamin Green 
bank, John Pepper, A. W. Sulloway, 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Summary of Technical Discussions 


at Recent Raw Silk Conference 





In this summary the conclusions reached by dele- 
gates to the Raw Silk Conference are given. The sub- 
jects which were discussed include sampling; sizing; 
classification, and tests for evenness, strength, and 
winding qualities. Suggestions were made for the es- 
tablishment of international standards for the testing 
and classification of raw silk. 





[ THE final technical session of 
Aw Second International Raw Silk 

Conference, held on Friday, Nov. 
8, summaries and conclusions of the 
papers read at previous meeting of the 
conference were presented by represen- 
tatives of the American, Japanese, 
Chinese, Canadian, and Italian delega- 
tions. It was pointed out in these sum- 
maries that since the first conference 
the endeavor of the American and Japa- 
nese markets to reduce the differences 
in their methods of testing and classifi- 
cation has been both evident and effec- 
tive. In this connection it was stated 
that, in the case of both American and 
Japanese technologists, each has con- 
firmed in a convincing manner the re- 
sults obtained by the other in the fur- 
ther study of methods of determining 
evenness, cleanness, and neatness of 
raw silk. 

\mong the outstanding features of the 
conference, the following may be men- 
tioned. The contribution of the Japa- 
nese delegation to the improvement of 
the photographic standards and the ex- 
tension of the principle of master panels 
to visual estimates have been of great 
importance. Increasing the scope of the 
program to include the presentation of 
the raw silk requirements of the Ameri- 
can market proved valuable. The re- 
ports of the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change and the analysis of the Japanese 
committee on Raw Silk Classification 
furnished a large amount of information. 
One of the most interesting parts of the 
rogram was the demonstration work; 
‘is has pointed out that in the near 
luture tests and their interpretations 

he performed by more mechanical 
ipparatus, so as to eliminate human 

as far as possible, and thereby 

‘ the accuracy and repeatability of 
results. Another item of interest was the 
ition, since this gave a picture of 
elation of defects in raw silk to 
inufactured fabrics. 


Testing and Classifying 


summaries of the various dele- 

g + contained suggestions and rec- 
ndations on the subjects of sam- 
sizing, tenacity and elongation, 

ig test, evenness tests (A and B), 

ess, neatness, cohesion, classifica- 


tion, manufacturer’s requirements, size 
deviation, photograph lighting, and 
penalties. 


Sampling 


The American delegation pointed out 
that on account of conditions which 
must be met in the American market, 
especially to provide for the needs of 
the smaller purchasers, the present 
method of sampling a single bale, two 
bales of a five-bale lot or four bales of 
a ten-bale lot must be continued. This 
method agrees with European and 
Chinese practice, but does not interest 
the Japanese market. The composite 
sample for a five- and ten-bale lot inter- 
ests the Japanese and Chinese market. 
The American delegation, therefore, 
favors the increase of the American 
sample from four skeins per bale to five 
skeins per bale; e.g., 50 skeins from a 
ten-bale lot. 

The Japanese summary stated that 
the Japanese method of sampling was 
adopted on the principle that the repre- 
sentative values of samples as relating 
to an entire lot should be known to con- 
sumers. The number of sample skeins 
for one lot consists of 50 skeins, taken 
proportionately from each bale. This 
practice is considered suitable, because, 
being in the primary market, a large 
quantity of samples can be taken out in 
Japan before the silk is packed in bales, 
making it possiljle to increase the degree 
of accuracy in testing. The delegation 
emphasized that the tests are performed 
so carefully and completely that raw silk 
once tested and inspected in Japan does 
not need to be re-tested in the consum- 
ing market. If the silk manufacturers 
desire to make tests for special selection 
of raw silk in the consuming market, 
only a small number of sample skeins 
need be taken for a check test. 

The Chinese delegation believes that 
the problem of sampling can be solved 
in a satisfactory manner to suit local 
market practices. 


Sizing Tests 


Both the American and the Japanese 
delegations recommend conditioned siz- 
ing for the average size test. 

News story of final dinner of 


Silk 
ference appears on page 53. 


Con- 
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The Japanese delegation favors taking 
200 sizing skeins of 450 meters each. 
To meet this requirement, the American 
delegation will recommend to the Silk 
Association of America that it adopt as 
the official sizing test the following num- 
ber of skeins. 


No. of Bales Skeins 
Bese Pata ina ate ce eae 30 
Rey are civ shea seats 60 
Ot Ok ROE his cw cc oleccnes 120 
Bre Hak ie ure Snr atueengtennie 100 

Wii éisanatte cores 200 

The number of skeins for the size 


deviation test should correspond to the 
number used for the sizing test. The 
American delegation urges the study 
and adoption of a low-average deviation 
in place of the average deviation as now 
used. This will apply the principle of 
penalty average as in the seriplane even- 
ness test, but will adopt the Japanese 
terminology of low-average deviation. 
The Japanese delegation stated that it 
intended to begin a study of the proper 
length of skeins for size deviation tests 
as soon as it was able to ascertain the 
concensus of opinion of American silk 
manufacturers as to the length to be 
standardized. 


Strength and Elongation 


At the present there is ne_ official 
method for the determination of ‘strength 
and elongation. It was agreed that fur- 
ther study of the characteristics, under 
controlled, standard atmosphereic con- 
ditions is necessary. The American 
delegation is of the opinion that 10 test 
skeins are sufficient for the purpose. 


Winding Test 


From the standpoint of simplicity and 
convenience, the Japanese delegation 
prefers the time method of performing 
the winding test. A preliminary winding 
period of 10 min. is considered as suffi- 
cient. The American summary agrees 
that a preliminary winding period of 
10 min. is sufficient providing all skeins 
are winding normally at the end of the 
period. For this test 50 skeins for a 
10-bale lot is recommended. Suitable 
speeds for winding should conform with 
mill practice. For this reason it is be- 
lieved that sizes above average 17 denier 
should be tested at 180 yd. per min., 
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rather than at a speed of 150 yd. per 
min.; it is recommended that Chinese, 
Japanese, and European winding speeds 
be made to conform with the American 
standard. 

The use of light swifts for sizes be- 
low average 14 denier is preferred. 
Either a’ weight or time basis may be 
used for recording the record of breaks ; 
with the increased application of other 
methods to determine quality, the tend- 
ency in the American market will be 
toward the time test. It is favored that 
a record be kept of the cause of breaks 
and especially of double ends. The 
American delegation sees no value in 
keeping the skeins in groups of five or 
of recording the tests in breaks per five 
skeins. 


Evenness by Seriplane 


For the purpose of making standard- 
evenness-photograph panels for inter- 
national usage, it is agreed that cooper- 
ative research and investigation are nec- 
essary. In estimating the value of raw 
silk on seriplane panels it is important 
to minimize the probable error. The 
Japanese delegation recommends the use 
of the  standard-variation-photograph 
panels to determine the intensity of vari- 
ation of every change or stripe in panels. 
For the evenness test 100 panels is fa- 
vored. In this connection the Italian 
delegation states that in the tests for 
evenness on their silks. standard photo- 
graphs of yellow-silk panels should be 
adopted. It states, also, that it is de- 
sirable that fine sizes should be com- 
pared by standard photographs different 
from those used for the coarse and very 
coarse sizes. 

In order to reduce the probable error, 
the American delegation favors the use 
of 100 panels for a five-bale lot and 200 
panels for a ten-bale lot. Recommenda- 
tion will be made to the American 
market that the Japanese “degree of 
intensity” standards be adopted. Some 
differences in opinion as to the penaliza- 
tion of panels necessitates further study 
of this subject. 

Evenness Test A has been developed 
by the Japanese to supplement Test B; 
further study of this method is promised 
by the American delegation; all of the 
summaries agree that a simple appa- 
ratus is necessary for the accurate de- 
termination of evenness. Considerable 
progress has been made toward develop 
ing equipment of this type, and it is 
hoped that a suitable graphical-mechani- 
cal method soon will be available. 

The Japanese method of lighting for 
the seriplane test is satisfactory to the 
\merican delegation, and the latter will 
recommend the adoption of the two- 
reflector system with reduction of the 
wattage used in each reflector. 


Cleanness and Neatness 

The weakness of the cleanness and 
neatness photographs of the Silk Asso 
ciation of America has been recognized 
for some time by American technical 
men, it was pointed out. As the Japa- 
xese photographs are superior, tk 
American delegation is ready to recom- 
mend their adoption by the American 
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market as soon as a definite standard 
has been established in Japan. 

Further study is necessary on the sub- 
ject of cohesion tests before any con- 
clusion can be drawn. 


Raw Silk Classification 

The proper classification of raw silk 
was perhaps the most discussed problem 
of the conference. Considerable diver- 
sity of opinion on this subject is, there- 
fore, only to be expected. The Japanese 
delegation recommends the international 
adoption of the Japanese method of 
classification, based upon the composite 
values of raw-silk characteristics; this 
system, the members believe, gives ac- 
curate and impartial results. In arriv- 
ing at the composite value the per- 
centages are apportioned as follows: 
evenness 50%, cleanness and neatness 
334%, and size deviation 163%. 

The American method of classifica- 
tion differs from the Japanese in that 
it assumes that the minimum values are 
so adjusted that normal raw silk of each 
gerade would be above the minimum set 
for each characteristic. Under this sys- 
tem, if any value is abnormal, the silk is 
considered below normal and should be 
degraded. The American delegation 
questions whether the composite-value 
method gives a true picture of the value 
of the silk. The Japanese place size 
deviation in the primary tests, while the 
American method does not consider it 
more important than a secondary char- 
acteristic. Both systems of classification 
are based, in the main, on evenness, 
cleanness, and neatness. 

The American delegation suggests 
that it may be possible to set up 
the results of evenness, cleanness, 
and neatness tests to produce a com- 
posite value. This would result in a 
major classification into which normal 
raw silks would be graded so as to meet 
the needs of the largest proportion of 
the manufacturers as well as the pro- 
ducing market. This major classifica- 
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tion could be supplemented with a table 
of minimum values for cleanness and 
neatness in order to grade raw silks 
which may be abnormally low in these 
characteristics, but which are up to 
grade in evenness. The minor charac- 
teristics may then be assembled with 
allowances sufficiently liberal to provide 
for normal silks, but allowing the de- 
grading of silks which are abnormally 
low in these minor characteristics. It 
is suggested, also, that this major and 
minor classification be supported by a 
table of specifications of special char- 
acteristics; this table would be of value 
to consumers who have specialized needs 
for particular types of merchandise, 
This system of classification would per- 
mit the purchaser to receive a test report 
showing all of the characteristics of the 
silk. The consumer would be able to 
determine if the silk was normal or if 
some of the minor characteristics, which 
were abnormal, were being concealed in 
the composite-value figure. 

The Japanese delegation replied that it 
would consider the changes  recom- 
mended and pledged their cooperation 
in devising a common, uniform, and 
standard method of testing and classi- 
fication which will be equally practical, 
valuable, and fair to both consumers 
and producers. 


New Standard Size 


The summary on behalf of the Cana- 
dian delegation stated that as far as 
Canada was concerned, evenness was 
the most important item of classification. 
In the matter of sizing it was suggested 
that a new standard size of 14/16 be 
adopted in place of the present stand- 
ard of 13/15. 

The Italian delegation pointed out 
that the method of classification adopted 
for the planned Raw Silk Exchange, at 
Milan, is very similar to the American 
method. The system proposed by the 
Japanese delegation will, however, re- 
ceive careful study in Italy. 

It was emphasized by the Chinese 
delegation, that the chief items in classi- 
fication should be fixed according to the 
most urgent and universal requirements 
of the consumers, with due care not to 
undervalue the other characteristics 
which are inherent in the raw silk. In 
order to insure accuracy in classification, 
the science of testing must be developed 
to a greater extent than before. These 
problems are receiving attention from 
the Chinese. 

Conclusions 

It is believed by all the delegates that 
marked progress in the testing and 
classification of raw silk as been accom- 
plished by the present conference. The 
matters in which the American and the 
Japanese delegations are in complete 
agreement have been greatly increased. 
Where differences in methods or in opin- 
ion now exist, every effort is being 
made, through cooperative research and 
study, to remove them. These advances 
in standardization between America and 
the Orient, and the spirit of cooperation 
shown by the European delegates have 
laid the foundations for rapid progress 
in international standardization. 


Fraternization 


Among Raw Silk Experts 


At Recent International Technical Conference Facilitates Smoother Cooperation 


ITH the adjournment of the 
Second International Technical 


Raw Silk Conference at New 
York on Noy. 8, the foreign experts 
devoted their attention to preparations 
for departure for their respective coun- 
tries. The Japanese, French and Italian 
delegates began leaving New York early 
this week and by Thursday many were 
on their way. In the interval following 
the close of the conference, numerous 
of the experts voiced their views of the 
convention, as seen in perspective. They 
were unanimous in stressing its impor- 
tance from a technical point of view, but 
they also emphasized an aspect hitherto 
not recognized—the value of fraterni- 
zauion. 

It was remarked by delegates of vari- 
ous countries, including the American, 
that the Japanese group had made a 
signal success of the conference as re- 
gards the development of business con- 
acts through social assembly. The 
experts and those of other 
countries met frequently at private din- 

and such functions, outside of the 
conierence program. An _ outstanding 
junction of this type was the dinner 
given to the conference delegates Nov. 7 
by the Raw Silk Association of Japan. 
\ tew of the American group speak 
Japanese fairly well, and these delegates 
helped to bring the Orient and the 
Occident together during the hours when 


t 


the conference was not in session. 


¢ “ft 


Japanese 


Japanese Regret Leaving 


\s one Japanese expert remarked on 
departing, “We feel a sense of regret; 
we feel we are leaving real friends.” It 
Was stressed that this fraternization had 

real value in helping to establish a 

ling of friendliness and cooperation 

ich reflected in the amity characteriz- 
the vital technical discussions. 

‘rom a non-technical point of view 

‘hief feature of the conclusion of the 
conterence was the address by James A. 
Ismith, at the farewell dinner at the 
el Astor Nov. 8 Mr. Goldsmith 

of the remarkable strides being 
in rayon production and consump- 
in this country and said this was 
i part to the fact that rayon has 
anical uniformity of size. He 
| the silk industry to adopt modern 
ds of classification to meet this 
g ng competition. This was the first 


J. A. Goldsmith 
in Closing Address 
Stresses Need for 
Evenness in Silk Size 
to Meet 
Rayon Competition 


official reference made to rayon through- 
out the conference, and it made a deep 
impression. In the impromptu remarks 
by other speakers at the dinner, the same 
question was touched on in the same 
vein—warning the industry to solve the 
classification problem in order to achieve 
uniformity of size. 


Goldsmith Thanks Experts 


Mr. Goldsmith said in part: 

“To you who have come to us, some 
from remote portions of the earth, I 
must say an official farewell. 

“It has been a real pleasure to have 
had you. It has been wonderful to note 
the sincerity of your work, to feel the 
encouragement, not only of your pres- 
ence here, but of the constructive sug- 
gestions you have made. 

“As you return to your respective 
homelands, we hope that you will con- 
tinue to promote among your associates 
in your silk industry the ideas and ideals 
which have dominated this conference. 

“International standard methods of 
testing and international standards of 
grading quality and determining quan- 
tity are the first essentials in the promo- 
tion and expansion of international com- 
merce in any material. 

“This conference, in itself, stands as 
a beacon of international friendship, 
good-will and cooperation. Its effect in 
guiding your countries toward greater 
harmony and progress in the world’s 
silk industry will depend largely upon 
the manner and effectiveness with which 
you can disseminate its accomplish- 
ments among your business associates. 
You have inspired us to greater efforts, 
may we also hope that you will carry 
with you equal inspiration for progress, 
improvement and expansion in our mu- 
tual interests. 


Praises Americans’ Work 


“To the American representatives on 
the classification committee I want to 
say a word of thanks. The industry as 


Technical summary of the work of con- 
ference will be found on page 49. 
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a whole probably does not realize the 
value of your work. Your services have 
been given in an unstinted manner over 
a term of years, and such service, repre- 
senting as it does the best scientific 
minds of the American silk industry, is 
beyond price. 

“This classification situation is one 
that has been forced upon us, perhaps 
on the American manufacturers more 
than on any others, for we are a dis- 
criminating people, fussy and particular 
to the point of aggravation, and insistent 
upon certain arbitrary standards of per- 
fection. So we are confronted with the 
situation that no matter the price range, 
the American consuming public demands 
perfect goods. What is perfect and what 
is not, has led to many a discussion and 
many an arbitration, for even these 
standards are not yet clearly defined; 
but at least one point has been de- 
veloped and well sustained, and that is, 
the necessity for raw silk of uniform 
quality. 


Rayon’s Three Advantages 


“T am going to touch lightly for a 
moment only on the subject of rayon— 
not tactful, perhaps, on my part, but I 
want you to bear with me. American 
consumption in 1923 was 39,000 Ib., in 
1928, 110,000,000 and the 1929 produc- 
tion is estimated at 137,000,000—an in- 
crease of almost 300% in six years. 
Rayon is not a perfect yarn by any 
means, but it has three great advantages. 
The first is the mechanical uniformity of 
size; second, its low cost, and third, a 
fairly stabilized price, at least over a 
period of time. The only one of the 
three that is of the slightest interest in 
this discussion is the uniformity of size. 

“Rayon, in my humble opinion, will 
not supplant silk for many years to 
come, if ever; but it will make increas- 
ing inroads unless and until there is 
something more nearly approaching a 
greater standard of evenness in raw silk 
production. That is why modern meth- 
ods of classification are so necessary, 
We want you to help us separate the 
sheep from the wolves, lest the wolves 
devour us.” 

Mr. Goldsmith concluded his talk by 
again thanking the delegates for their 
work. 

“We hope that you enjoyed being with 
us,” he said. “Come soon again.” 
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Announcing : 


An important development of 


interest 


to every owner and 


operator Of Full- Fashioned 
Knitting Machines.... 









Showing the brush-shifting mechanism 
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In keeping with its policy of constant development, 
Textile Machine Works, in cooperation with the 
General Electric Company, has perfected a revolu- 
tionary driving mechanism for the Reading Full- 
Fashioned Knitting Machine—the G. E. Adjustable 
Speed Alternating Current Motor, Type B T A. 


The performance of this motor and the resulting 
performance of the machine itself prove conclusive- 
ly that the B T A motor is the ideal drive for full- 
fashioned knitting machines . . . The disadvantages 
of the variable speed motor, two-speed motor and 
two-speed disc clutch have been entirely eliminated 


by this new device. 





Solenoid Brake end of the BTA Motor Drive 


— November 16, 1929 


The B TA Motor Drive - 
the perfect speed control 


The B T A Motor is so designed 
that it is readily adjustable to any 
speed within its range of 600 to 
1600 r.p.m. Positive control is 
made possible through a simple 
and accurate brush-shifting mech- 


anism which regulates the speed 


uniformly regardless of the load. 
Special stops on this control 
rod determine the maximum 
and minimum speeds of the 
motor, and also prevent the 
altering of these predetermined 
speeds by the operator. A change 
of speeds is quickly effected by 
resetting the control lever stops 


to any required r. p.m. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 


She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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The outstanding advantages of 
this improved drive are: 


1. Motor runs uniformly and maintains its 
high initial torque at all speeds regardless 
of load so that no difficulty whatever is 
experienced when starting the machine 
in any position. 


2. Permits the production of better fabric due 
to the uniform performance of the motor 
at any speed or load. This is especially 
noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


3. Eliminates the necessity for changing driv- 
ing pinion and chain when it is desired to 
change the machine speed. 


4. Has a large speed range and is easily and 
quickly adjusted to any speed between 600 
and 1600 r.p.m. 


5. It is highly efficient, the efficiency remain- 
ing practically constant over its entire 
speed range. 


6. Makes it impossible for knitters to change 
the speed limit. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the BTA 
Motor to the full-fashioned knitting machine is one 
of the most important developments ever made toward 
the production of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All forthcoming Reading machines will be equipped 
with the BTA Motor where Alternating Current 
above 25 cycles is available. Complete details will be 
sent upon request or we would be glad to have you 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG" 
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NARROW FABRIC EDGES... 


We are enthusiastic about this new series of articles on the design 
and construction of narrow woven fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, 
designer at the Hope Webbing Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. From 
our knowledge of Mr. Gibbons’ store of information and his ability 
to write clearly and concisely, yet thoroughly and accurately, we are 
confident that no literature ever printed on this subject can approach 
this treatise in breadth or value. This is stating the case strongly, 
but we believe without exaggeration. 

The subjects which Mr. Gibbons plans to cover in this series 
might require several columns to enumerate. It is perhaps sufficient 
to state, however, that they include, besides the designing and con- 
structing of an enormous variety of narrow fabrics, preparation of 
the warps and fillings, various types of looms, finishing and dyeing 





operations, and calculations for production. Final installments will 


deal with braiding. 


The author acknowledges with gratitude the encouragement in 
this undertaking extended by Charles A. Horton, president of the 
Hope Webbing Co., Inc., and his permission to use samples of that 
company’s products for illustration purposes. 


of more importance, probably, than 

in any other class of woven materials. 
Unless purposely made otherwise, they 
should be straight and even, and should 
be free from frayed or loose ends or cut 
filling. If of a different weave from 
the body of the fabric, they must be so 
arranged that there will be no unneces- 
sarily long filling floats at the juncture 
of the edge and body of the fabric, 
either on the face or the back. 

Among the many different kinds of 
edges in common use in narrow woven 
fabrics are the plain edge; the rib edge ; 
the tubular edge, which includes the 
full hollow, the three-quarter hollow, 
and the half hollow; the loop or wire 
edge; the scallop edge; etc. 


|: NARROW fabrics the edges are 


Besides 
these common edges there is a host of 
special edges which are developed either 
for utilitarian or ornamental purposes. 


The Plain Edge 


Che plain edge is usually formed on 
fabrics of plain weave, such as many 
of the electric tapes, and interlaces ex- 
actly the same as the body of the mate- 
rial, On fabrics of heavy texture no 
special reeding is usually necessary, but 
on light textures it is often advisable 
to reed the edges a little thinner than 
the body of the material in order to 
overcome the natural tendency to thicken 


*All right to the further use of these 
articles are reserved by the write! 
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Down Warp Rib 
hig. 2. All-Rayon Ribbon 


with Edge Woven as 


in Fig. 1 
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By Edwin J. Gibbons 








Fig. 4. Design and Draft for Fig. 3 


up at these points on account of the 
pull of the filling. Sometimes the two 
outside ends on either side are drawn in 
double in the harness, with the object 
of overcoming this pull and to help make 
a straighter edge. This is often done 
on electric tapes. 


The Rib Edge 


The rib weave most commonly em- 
ployed for edges is the two-up-two- 
down warp rib. Fig. 1 shows two re- 
peats of such a selvage against a plain- 
weave ground, and Fig. 2 illustrates an 
all-rayon ribbon made from such a 
design, 

Notice that on one side the edge 
weave interlaces one pick higher, or 
later, than on the other side. Unless 
arranged in this manner, this edge will 
not weave. Even then the shuttle must 
start in a certain direction in relation 
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Plain, 
Rib, and 


Tubular 


Beginning a Series of Articles 
on Design and Construction 
of Narrow Woven Fabrics* 


to the edge weave (see arrow) to prop- 
erly engage both edges. The harness 
draft is shown beneath the design. 

While not always recognized as such, 
this edge is often used in connection 
with the two-up-two-down twill weaves. 
The outside end on either side of the 
fabric is run counter to the end against 
which it lies, and not only acts as a 
catch thread, but serves to make straight 
and even an edge that might otherwise 
be irregular. 

Fig. 3 illustrates a six-way two-up- 
two-down twill fabric with an edge as 
described above; and Fig. 4 shows the 
design and draft for same. 

Fig. 5 shows a design for a typical 
grosgrain ribbon employing the two-up- 
two-down warp-rib weave at the edge. 
In this case both edges interlace so as 
to form a break in the weave between 
the edge and the body of the fabric. 
The two outside ends on one side are 
raised one pick, and act as catch threads; 
otherwise one edge would not weave. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 5, 
however, places much responsibility on 
the two catch threads. <A better treat- 
ment is shown at Fig. 6. In Fig. 6 the 
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Fig. 6. Better Arrangement Than in Fig. 5 
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break in the weave between the body of 
bric and the edge that weaves in 
he same manner as the body, is made 
imply to break the appearance of same- 
ness of weave on that side. 





Fig. 7 depicts one of the many com- 
bination edge weaves that may be used 
narrow fabrics for fancy effects. 


Here also, on account of the rib weave, 
lge is raised one pick higher than 
edge. 

illustrates a two-up-two-down 
edge made with two shuttles, 
interlacing successively. Although the 


ne edg 
the other 
Fig 


warp rib 


CO 


nterlacing at the edge is two-and-two 
order, the fact that two shuttles are 


eing used leaves each shuttle working 
practically in plain-weave order. There- 
iore, it is not absolutely necessary that 
ne edge interlace one pick later than 
her edge, as is true of two-up-two- 
lown edges woven with but one shuttle 


+ 


the Oo 


Tubular or Hollow Edges 


fubular, or hollow edges, probably 
better known as round edges, comprise 
the full hollow, the three-quarter hol- 
low, and the half hollow. The latter 





Fig. 9. 
Requiring Eight Harnesses 


Hollow Selvage 







dia uta 
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Fig. 10. Even-End Selvage 

two are arbitrary terms used to distin- 
guish the edges they designate from 
each other, and from the full hollow, and 
ive ) reference whatever to the pro- 


of face ends to back ends. The 
llow and the three-quarter hollow 
of face ends and picks and back 
d picks, and are constructed ac- 
to the principles which are to 
ined in a later chapter entitled 
r Weaves.” 
in the regular tubular webbings, 
ive in the full-hollow and the 
“iree-juarter-hollow selvages must fol- 
und the edge from face to back 
a break in the order of inter- 
and should the edge be opened 
sthwise and layed out flat, it 
resent the appearance of a sin- 
n fabric. 
comparison of the three types 
ges mentioned above, refer to 
g 25, 32, and 35, which repre- 
‘ent ie same weave (two-up-one- 


r 








Avoiding Long 
Filling Floats 


down) in the full hollow, the three- 
quarter hollow, and the half hollow, re- 
spectively. 

Fig. 9 shows two repeats of a design 
for a hollow selvage, plain weave face 
and back, and the method of joining the 
same to a body of plain weave (taffeta). 
lf the edge on either side be lowered or 
raised one pick the last end in the body 
of the fabric on that side will be en- 
tirely hidden. This edge requires eight 
harnesses, as shown in the draft ar- 
rangement below the design. The arrow 
shows the direction in which the shuttle 
must start to prevent double ends ap 
pearing on either side. 

Often a case happens in which a hol- 
low selvage such as appears in Fig. 9 
is desired, but in which eight harnesses 
are not available. In such cases the 
hollow selvage as appears in Fig. 10 or 
Fig. 11 may be employed, provided the 
weave in the body of the fabric next to 
the selvages permits. 

Fig. 10 shows two repeats of an even- 
end selvage, plain weave face and back; 
and Fig. 11 shows two repeats of an 
odd-end selvage of the same weave. In 
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Fig. 13. Where a Two-Up- 
Two-Down Left-Hand Twill 
Is Used in Body 





Fig. 14. Minimizing an 


Inherent Defect 


either instance it is necessary to have 
a warp consisting of an uneven number 
of ends, if of plain weave, in order to 
obtain the best effect at the juncture 
of the body of the fabric and the edge. 


Avoiding Long Filling Floats 


Fig. 12 shows the method of com- 
bining a four-harness plain-weave tubu- 
lar edge to a two-up-two-down right- 
hand twill weave to avoid long filling 
floats at the juncture of the body and 
the selvage. 

Fig. 13 shows the arrangement of a 
four-harness plain-weave tubular edge 
when a two-up-two-down left-hand twill 
weave is employed for the body of the 
fabric. 

Where a two-up-two-down warp rib 
weave is used for the body of a fabric 
a plain-weave tubular edge will not com- 
bine without showing either a slight 
defect at the juncture of the weaves on 
one side, or a double end occurring at 
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Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8. Made with Two Shuttles 
Interlacing Successively 


Where the fabric is of a 
single color, this small detail may not 
be of great importance, but where the 
edge and body of the fabric are of con- 
trasting colors, whether the filling is the 
color of the edge or of the ground, the 
defect is often easily discernible. 
Though no manipulation of this com- 
bination can entirely overcome the de- 
fect, without breaking the rib where it 
joins the edge with a few ends of twill 
weave, it can be minimized. 

Fig. 14 shows a method of combining 
the plain-weave tubular edge to a body 
of two-up-two-down warp-rib weave to 
minimize the defect. 

Fig. 15 shows a method of treatment 
when a few ends of twill weave, or 
broken-rib weave, are permissible; and 
Fig. 16 illustrates a rayon ribbon made 
according to the design of Fig. 15. It 
is necessary to make the break in the 
weave on only one side. The other side 
is broken simply to give the ribbon a 
balanced appearance, 

Fig. 17 two-up-two-down 
warp-rib weave placed next to a four- 
harness plain-weave tubular selvage, but 
in this case the body of the fabric is of 


one sely age. 


shows a 





Fig. 15. When a Few Ends of Twill 


Weave Are Permissible 
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plain weave and so opportunity is af- 
forded to raise or lower the rib weave 
one pick on one side, thereby making 
a perfect juncture with the edge. 

Fig. 18 illustrates a fabric in which 
a two-up-two-down warp-rib weave is 
placed next to a four-harness plain- 
weave tubular selvage. In this instance 
the body is constructed of a three-way 
two-up-two-down twill, making it pos- 
sible, here also, to raise or lower the 
rib weave on one side so as to combine 
perfectly with the selvage. 


Addition of Stuffer Ends 


In the construction of any hollow 
selvage, stuffer ends may be employed to 
round out the edge more fully. They 
should always be raised over every back 
pick and lowered under every face pick. 
The result is that they simply float be- 
tween the face and back selvage ends. 
They should, of course, be drawn on 
separate harnesses. 


If but a few ends of comparatively 
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Fig. 17. Where Perfect Juncture 


with Edge Is Possible 





Stuffer Ends Drawn Inside 
Some Selvage Ends 


Fig. 20. 





Fig. 21. Fabric Constructed from Desizn 
Similar to That in Fig. 20 
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fine yarns are used for stuffer they may 
be incorporated in the design, as shown 
in Fig. 19. But if a number of ends is 
necessary, and the count is compara- 
tively coarse, or heavy, a good edge will 
not result unless the stuffer ends are 
drawn inside at least some of the ends 
that form the selvage. 

lig. 20 shows a design in which the 
stuffer ends are drawn inside some of 
the selvage ends. The ends on which 
the full squares are placed represent the 
selvage warp; the partially filled squares 
represent the stuffer ends; the crosses 
represent the face and back weave in 
the body of the fabric; and the circles 
represent the binder ends with which the 
face and back fabrics are stitched to- 
gether. 

Fig. 21 illustrates a fabric constructed 
from a design similar to that shown in 
Fig. 20. As shown in the design, the 
lip on this webbing is of double-cloth 
weave stitched with a binder that inter- 





laces in one-up-two-down order, and 
aa 
Fig. 22. Plain-Weave Tubular Edge, Two 


Picks in Shed, or Two-U p-Two-Down Tubu- 
lar, Next to Even-End Plain-Weave Warp 





Drawn on Six Harnesses 
with Stuffer Ends 





Fig. 24, 
Four-Down Warp Rib 


Combined with Four-U p- 
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Fig. 19. Few Stuffer Ends of Fine Yarns 


there is a stuffer end in each rib. The 
large round edge encloses a great num- 
ber of stuffer ends. 

In edges of this type it is not only 
necessary to draw more than one stuffer 
end to the heddle, but it is usually neces- 
sary to group several heddles together in 
order to build up the edge to the re. 
quired diameter and still hold it within 
a reasonable space in the reed. 

Webbings of the type shown in Fig 
21 are usually treated to imitate leather, 
and are used around the doors and win- 
dows of automobiles, or around the 
doors of refrigerators, to help protect 
the interior from outside influences. 

Fig. 22 shows two repeats of a plain- 
weave tubular edge, two picks in a shed, 
or a two-up-two-down warp-rib tubular, 
placed next to an even-end plain-weave 
warp. Note that the order of interlacing 
on one edge is one pick higher than on 
the other edge. Otherwise a double end 
would appear on one side. This edge re- 
quires eight harnesses as shown in the 
draft below the design. 

Fig. 23 shows the same edge as de- 
picted in Fig. 22 excepting that it is 
drawn on six harnesses and stuffer ends 
have been added to either side. When 
arranged as shown above, and where a 
plain weave ground is used, one more 
or less warp end is required in order to 
have the edge combine perfectly with the 
body of the fabric. 


For Repeats on Few Picks 


In designing double fabrics in which 
the back weave repeats on but a few 
picks (four to eight), and, of course, 
requires only one repeat of the weave 
to be painted out on design paper, this 
arrangement is superior to that shown 
in Fig. 22, as here the heavy picks 
(maximum number of raisers) on both 
sides correspond ; that is, they are on 
the same pick, 

Fig. 24 illustrates the employment oi 
the edge weave shown in Fig. 23, com 
bined with a four-up-four-down warp 
rib. Although there is a slight differ- 
ence in the arrangement, the result is 
the same, the only reason for the change 
being to illustrate a different order ol 
interlacing. The body of the fabric 1s 
tubular, interlacing in double plain order. 

Fig. 25 shows two repeats of an edge 
constructed of a two-up-one-down twill 
tubular, requiring twelve harnesses. 4 
study of this design will show that the 
twill weave follows around the edg 
from face to back without a break ™ 
the order of interlacing. 

Fig. 26 shows two repeats ot the 
same edge weave as shown in Fig. 2 
but arranged to be woven on six har- 
nesses, In this case, however, one more 





re 


ge 


or less warp end, if of plain weave, is 
required for the best results. 

in Figs. 25 and 26 the picks must 
interlace with the warp ends in the 
direction shown by the arrow. Other- 
wise a perfect two-up-two-down twill 
will not follow around the edge. 

lig. 27 shows two repeats of a plain- 
weave tubular edge interlacing only on 
every other face and back pick; and 
Fig. 28 illustrates a fabric in which this 
edge weave is employed. 

it will be noticed that on the picks 
where the filling does not interlace with 
the edge—that is, returns through the 
same Shed—it does interlace with the 
four-up-four-down warp rib; and where 
the filling does interlace with the edge, 
it does not interlace with the warp rib, 
thus insuring a perfect binding of the 
filling on either side on every pick. 

(his edge weave is valuable where a 
comparatively coarse yarn is desired for 
filling and a straight plain-weave tubu- 
lar edge would not take the picks. The 
rib weave is not absolutely necessary ; 
but if stuffer ends are used in the edge, 
some means must be devised to prevent 
them from rolling into the body of the 
fabric if the material is tubular. This 
is accomplished in the fabric illustrated 
by making the back picks of the edge 
interlace as face picks of the body of 
the material, and vice versa. 

(he body of the design shown is tubu- 
lar, using a honey-comb weave for the 
iace and a plain weave for the back. 
The warp is arranged one face end, one 
back end, and finishes with one face end. 

Fig. 29 depicts a hollow tubular edge 
employing a _ three-up-one-down twill 
weave made with two shuttles. The 
of picks is two face, two back; 
and the shuttles interlace successively— 
first the top shuttle, then the bottom 
shuttie, 

li it is desired to use a stuffer warp 
in connection with this edge, the stuffer 
ends may be placed outside the edge 
ends, as shown by the partially filled-in 
squares on either side of the design. 
The stuffer ends must be lowered under 
every face pick and raised over every 
back pick, and they must be drawn on a 
separate harness. 

In designing hollow edges constructed 
ol such weaves as the four-up-one-down 
twill, 5-harness satin, etc., a study of the 
chapter on “Tubular Weaves” will show 
how these different weaves may be ap- 
plied to edges. 


r - 
Ulrdel 


(hree-Quarter-Hollow Edges 


In constructing three-quarter hollow 
edges, it must be remembered that the 
outside face end on either side must 
inte'lace properly (according to the 
Weave) in relation to the back end 
against which it lies. To insure this, 
periips the safest procedure is first to 
lay out the edge weave on design paper 
in one tace, one back arrangement, be- 
sini ng with the extreme outside ends 
on «ther side and (working inwardly) 
Placing the back weave in its proper 
bos on. After this is accomplished, 
the vack ends of the design and the first 
face end may be transferred, remember- 
‘ng ‘o allow an extra space inside of 





each face end. The additional face 
ends may then be painted in these blank 
spaces, the order of interlacing agree- 
ing properly with the first face end. 
This will leave the outside face end on 
either side and the back end against 
which it lies, in the same relative posi- 
tion to each other, as far as the inter- 
lacing is concerned, as they were origi- 
nally. 

Fig. 30 shows a three-quarter-hollow 
selvage to be drawn on four harnesses 
(double plain effect). To facilitate fol- 
lowing the text the raisers of the back 
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Fig. 28. Fabric with Edge Weave 
Shown in Fig. 27 
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weave are represented by 
filled-in squares. 

Referring to the second pick on the 
left edge, which is a face pick, and read- 
ing from right to left, it will be seen 
that the first face end is down, the sec- 
ond face end is up, the third face end 
is down, the fourth face end is up, the 
fifth face end is down, the sixth face 
end is up; and then, following around 
to the back (third pick), the first back 
end is down—on the back—(represented 
by a raiser on the design), the second 

(Continued on page 91) 


partially 





Fig. 29. Hollow Tubular Edge Employing 
Three-U p-One-Down Twill Weave 
Made with Two Shuttles 





Fig. 31. Same Edge as in Fig. 30 
on Eight Harnesses 





Fig. 32. Employing Two-Up-One-Down 
Twill with Two Stuffer Ends 
on Each Side 
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Successfully 
Handling 


BOTTLENECK which prevents 

silk mills from reaching the de- 

sired production is sometimes 
found in the hydro-extractor section. 
Even when the efficiency of these ma- 
chines is high, their number may be too 
low, with the result that any trifling 
deviation from the normal running gives 
rise to delay in the processing. If one 
of the extractors breaks down, the work 
should not be seriously interfered with. 


Careful Operation 


Bad loading can be very dangerous, 
and anyone who has seen a centrifugal 
burst is not likely to forget the experi- 
ence in a hurry nor is he ever likely to 
monkey with the mechanism. It ought 
always to be a part of the recognized 
duty of some responsible person in the 
dyehouse to teach every newcomer the 
proper methods of loading and control- 
ling this powerful machine. Bad loading 
is not always productive of imme- 
diate harm. The compensators and bal- 
ancers fitted to many of the modern ma- 
chines are calculated to take up much of 
the irregularity of motion, but in the 
older extractors are often set 
up which ultimately lead to a_break- 
down. Such breakdowns may occur 
when everything seems to be going well, 
and will therefore appear unaccountable. 

Starting and stopping should always 
be conducted carefully. The basket 
should be set gently in motion by hand 
before the power is turned on; there is 
a risk of damage when the motor 1s 
switched full on to a standing basket 
containing a heavy load of fabrics. In 
the latest machines the switches are so 


stresses 


arranged that this is impossible. Belt- 
driven machines are not so apt to be 
overstrained, as the belt must be ap 


plied gradually; and when fitted with a 
patented clutch to eliminate belt slip, 
a rapid and smooth acceleration is ob- 
tained. 

[ll-trained operators may run grave 
risks in stopping the extractor by an 
over-zealous application of the brake. 
One may sometimes see a man put the 
brake hard on to a basket that is whirl- 
ing around at twelve or fifteen hundred 
revolutions per minute. Instead of ap 
plying it cautiously and slowly at first, 
he jams it on and holds it by pressing 
against it. In the older mills, too, there 
is the dangerous practice of pulling up 
the basket by the hand covered with a 
bit of old burlap. This should be 
stopped at all costs. The brake is cap- 
able of stopping the machine when prop- 
erly applied, and little is gained by 
hastening the work. 


The Basket 


The material of which the basket is 
made and the form of it are matters of 
great importance to the life and useful- 


ness of the hydro-extractor. The use 
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By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


to which the machine will be put is the 
determining factor in this matter. One 
form for ordinary bleachery and dye- 
house work will be made with a bronze 
top ring, perforated copper-sheeting 
side, wrought-iron hoops, and a cast- 
iron bottom coated with sheet copper; 
the whole of the inside is heavily tinned. 
Others are woven of well-tinned iron 
wire; these have exceedingly good wear- 





Horizontal-Roll Piece Goods 
Extractor 


ing qualities for most purposes. Galvan- 
ized iron has also been used in some 
cases, but its application is limited to 
liquors that contain no acid; otherwise 
the zinc will be dissolved away and the 
goods will be stained by the exposed 
rusted iron. Monel metal, aluminum, 
and vulcanite are used on occasion; the 
lattet or some other form of hardened 
rubber being required for the tin- 
weighting department. 

Periodically, all the baskets should be 
examined for defects, notably those bas- 
kets which have been installed for a 
number of years. Whenever a _ cen- 
trifugal is taken down for repairs of any 
kind, opportunity should be taken to 
inspect the basket and make good any 
fault that may show up, arising from 
the corrosive action of the liquors or 
from any other cause. A_ broken, 
jagged end may give rise to consider- 
able damage to the goods that are being 
handled, and as these may not be in- 
spected until later in their passage 
through the mill, the cause of the injury 
is not always detected immediately. 


Extractor Speed 


There should be no appreciable visible 
motion in a well-fixed machine when 
running at top speed. This matter of 
speed has a very important bearing upon 
the condition of the goods that are 
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undergoing treatment. One of the most 
extensively used makes of centrifugal in 
America works at speeds ranging from 
900 r.p.m. for 32-in. baskets to 500 
r.p.m. for 60-in. baskets. On the other 
side of the Atlantic they prefer greater 
speeds, but we find E. A. Alliott in 
“Centrifugal Dryers and Separators” 
saying that speeds in excess of 1200 
r.p.m. up to 1500 r.p.m., for instance, 
do not yield any markedly improved re- 
sults, at least not commensurate with the 
excessive wear and tear upon the ma- 
chinery. 

When the work is concerned with the 
removal of active liquids in which the 
silk has been steeped, the slowing down 
of the extractor may produce very ir- 
regular results. We had a case of this 
kind when silk was being treated with 
tan liquor for the production of a perma- 
nent black. This work was habitually 
handled by one centrifugal extractor 
which happened to break down, neces- 
sitating the use of an older machine 
that was working at a speed about 200 
r.p.m. less than the first. The time 





Representative of the Underslung 
Type of Extractor 


occupied in extracting the excess liquor 
from the batch of fabric was consider- 
ably greater than the normal, which 
allowed the silk to absorb a larger pro- 
portion of the tan. This produced 4 
very bad result in the later stages of 
the process through which it had to pass. 

When the causes of the damage came 
to be investigated, the extractor had 
been repaired and was in working order 
again, and the fact that another had 
been used was not immediately thought 
of. The matter would have been added 
to the list of jinxes that haunt silk mills 
but for the fact that the extractor broke 
down again, leading to a repetition of 
the use of the other and a similar failure. 
We were thus enabled to locate the 












trouble and take the necessary precau- 
tions in the future. 


Length of Run 


Sometimes the cessation of drippings 
from the outflow pipe is taken as an 
indication that the operation is com- 
plete; and, though this may be good 
enough in the case of water removal in 
small mills where there is no rush of 
work, it is not generally satisfactory. 
The degree of dryness of a batch of goods 
in the cage is indicated by the drips. 
Unless the last few drops of liquor have 
a commercial value, there is little gained 
by running so long as this, because 
there is always a certain quantity of 
liquid condensing on the inside of the 
casing which collects and trickles down 
to the outflow even after all has been 
spun out of the basket. 

The time required to spin a batch of 
goods varies with the nature of the 
liquid it contains and the temperature of 
working. We found that silk taken 
hot from the degumming tanks was al- 
ways extracted more rapidly than simi- 
lar goods from a cold bath. The differ- 
ence is not great, but in very large 
concerns where every second may be 
of importance the fact might have its 
value, and it might pay to wash in hot 
water instead of cold. 


Operating Points 


Reference has already been made to 
the value of increased speed in assisting 
the output. It should be added here that 
very high rates of revolution have the 
additional disadvantage of causing 
creases and folds in delicate silk and 
rayon fabrics. This may lead to actual 
damage to the fiber apart from the dif- 
ficulty of getting rid of the marks in 
subsequent processing. The saving of 
a few minutes may therefore prove to 
be a rather costly matter. 

The business of loading the extractor 
has been dealt with from the point of 
view of evenness. It is equally im- 
portant that care shall be exercised to 
prevent any possibility of the goods 
shifting while the speed is working up; 
there is sometimes a tendency for the 
goods to draw together. This may not 
only cause bumping to develop, but may 
also lead to tearing when the pieces are 
being removed. Apart from this it not 
infrequently causes light gauzes to slip 
badly. A well-filled cage will whizz dry 
in about the same time as one partly 
filled—in the case of the majority of silk 
ind rayon materials. (This may not 
held for heavy woolens, carpets, and 
other heavy materials.) Although it 
may not take any longer to spin a full 
basket, more time is occupied in the 
loading and unloading, and allowance 
must be made for this. 

The lighter fabrics may be enclosed 
n stout cotton nets, as this allows of 
their being handled with less risk of 
lamage to the fibers. Batches that are 
worked in four parts may be loaded into 
he basket in those parts; in this way 

venness of loading is more or less as- 

ured and tangles are avoided. 

If the batch is to be washed while 
he basket is revolving, the rinsing 
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Representative of the Overslung 
Type of Extractor 


water must be used with great caution 
and should be supplied only from a soft 
spray. Never use high pressure, be- 
cause this might lead to perforation. 
This resulted on one occasion when an 
attempt was made to wash a batch of 
weighted silk in the extraction follow- 
ing the tin bath. The water used was 
under fairly high pressure and when 
the pieces came to be inspected they 
were found to be so full of holes that 
they were absolutely useless. It is 
granted that material which has been re- 
cently immersed in tin chloride is par- 
ticularly tender, and the same damage 
might not always occur in other cases, 
though caution should be used in mak- 
ing any experiments in this direction. 


Diameter and Power 


The diameter of the basket is decided 
upon with reference to the usual size 
of the batch it will be called upon to 
deal with. The usual diameters met 
with are 32-in., 40-in., 48-in., and 60-in. 
Occasionally even bigger ones measur- 
ing 72 in. are used. For heavy carpet 
work, where the batch may weigh as 
much as a ton or over when it contains 
water, a basket measuring 84 in. may 
be called for. There are also special 
baskets for dealing with bobbins, pirns, 
cheeses, and similar goods, and there 
is an interesting development in the 
form of a horizontal-roll piece-goods ex- 
tractor. 

The following figures will give some 
idea of the power needed to drive hydro- 
extractors of various sizes: 


a rer 14 hp. 
Pere rr 24 hp. 
ee 45 hp. 
re. WOE acco viveseeune 64 hp. 


It is necessary to provide at least 
twice as much power as that indicated 
above in order to allow for rapid ac- 
celeration. 

A basket measuring 30 in. in diameter 
is large enough for a batch of silk 
or rayon weighing from 60 to 75 lb. dry; 
a 48-in. basket will take three times the 
quantity. 

In actual practice it is not often that 
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more than three batches per hour can 
be run in a hydro-extractor, unless the 
work is handled in four cotton bags or 
nets, which materially cuts down the 
time required for loading and emptying. 
The use of a removable basket is an- 
other refinement which increases the 
production. A further useful gadget is 
an automatic timer which stops the ma- 
chine at the appointed hour and notifies 


~ the operator by bell and light. 


The facts and figures given above will 
assist materially in calculating the num- 
ber of extractors that will be wanted to 
keep a department going so long as all 
the machines are in commission, but it 
must not be forgotten that there are few 
dyehouses that can so arrange their 
work that there are batches ready for 
extraction all through the day’s run. 
It will always happen that several lots 
come forward together, and, if delays 
are to be avoided, it is necessary to have 
extractors in excess of the number 
theoretically wanted. In addition, the 
risk of a breakdown must be budgeted 
for, and the executive will be well ad- 
vised to listen to what the foremen and 
others have to say on this subject. 


Moisture in Cotton 


North Carolina School Makes Study 
of State Cottons 


A study of the moisture content of 
North Carolina cottons has been made 
by the Textile School of the North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
J. T. Hilton, associate professor of yarn 
manufacture, conducted the investiga- 
tions. Mr. Hilton and Thomas Nelson, 
dean of textiles, describe the tests and 
results as follows: 

From four different sections of the 
eastern part of the state 190 samples of 
cotton were shipped to the textile school. 
The samples were pulled from the bales 
and placed in sealed jars. Twenty-four 
samples were received from the ware- 
houses of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Co-operative Association at 
Dunn, Fayetteville, and Laurinburg. 
The Raleigh warehouse of the same 
association sent 118 samples. 

The annual rainfall and precipitation 
for the year of 1928 was in excess of 
normal in the eastern section of North 
Carolina. All the samples were picked 
during September and October. 

The samples were weighed before 
being placed in the oven and again after 
a period of three hours, during which 
time they were being dried at a temper- 
ature from 200° to 240° F. After the 
three-hour period, weighings were taken 
each 30 min. until three weighings re- 
corded the same. 

The rule to find percentage of regain: 
The weight of the bone dry sample (B) 
subtracted from the weight of sample as 
received (W), multiplied by 100 and 
divided by the bone dry weight. 

(W-B) x 100 


B = % regain 





The total average per cent regain was 


(Continued on page 63) 
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UNEVEN 





Cotton Piece-Goods 


DYEING 


By. L. J. M. 





In the accompanying 


review of the 


causes for uneven piece-goods dyeing, the 


following 
plained: insufficient removal of the size, 
presence of liberated fatty acid, unequal 
solubility and exhausting properties of 
dyes in combination, foul soda ash in soda 
boil, delay before final washing, excess of 
soda ash or common salt in dyebath, wrong 
improper 
timing of dye additions, imperfect wind- 
ing of the cloth on jigs, and oil spots. 


Y THE term “uneven dye- 
ing” reference is made to 
those irregularities in the 


color of the cloth that show 
distinctly after the pieces have 
been finished. Unevenness ap- 
pears in many ways, rarely two 
instances being exactly alike. 
The commonest form is that in 
which areas of irregular outline 
show throughout the length of 
the piece; sometimes only one 
shaded area is distinguishable, 
while at other times there are 
several. Another form of un- 
evenness is that in which distinct streaks 
of varying width are seen running 
lengthwise of the piece, and appear to 
follow the direction of the warp threads 
closely, while at other times they are not 
so restricted. Shaded portions of piece 
goods are frequently observed extending 
crosswise from selvage to selvage, and 
may be lighter or darker than the re- 
maining portion of the cloth. 

Whatever the cause of uneveness, the 
result is always detrimental, and fre- 
quently leads to rejection of the goods, 
necessitating their conversion into 
“redyes,” a situation that retards the 
normal output of the dyehouse and adds 
to the stock of material for which the 
market is doubtful. 

When pieces show uneveness at long 
intervals, it is customary to overlook 
the matter, except to keep a watchful 
eye on operations in order to detect any 
difference in other pieces going through 
that might lead to a recurrence of the 
trouble. When no unusual condition is 
detected, the matter is soon overlooked 
in the general routine of the dyehouse, 
and is only reviewed when later another 
piece shows up requiring attention. 


Condition of Cloth 


With very few exceptions, level dye- 
ings are a matter of the condition of 
the cloth to be dyed, and not of the 
properties of the dye. This does not 
imply that any method of dyeing can be 
recklessly employed, for due regard 
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filling, 


sources of trouble are 


uneven mercerization, 





must be paid to these properties. It 
means that the cloth to be dyed must 
be prepared to take the dye properly; 
so that, should there be any irregularity 
noticeable after dyeing, it may be traced 
directly to its proper source. 

In the making of cotton cloth, the 
warp threads are subjected to a sizing 
for the purpose of facilitating weaving. 
Without proper sizing, loose fibers 
would become detached from the 
threads, and form nubs or other obstruc- 
tions which impair the function of the 
reeds and cause trouble for the weaver. 
The sizing used varies in different mills, 
and sometimes in the same mill for dif- 
ferent kinds of warps made. The com- 
position of warp sizes is now pretty 
well known and need not be discussed 
here, except to mention that starch, an 
oil, soap, and sometimes a fat or wax 
are used in their making. 

After the cloth is woven, it requires 
certain specific treatment to prepare it 
for dyeing. This treatment may include 
bleaching, if it is to be dyed light, bright 
shades. The main process through 
which the cloth is passed is a boiling- 
out with alkali, which acts directly on 
the size, loosening the starch and com- 
bining with any oil or fat, making them 
soluble, so that they may be completely 
removed later by washng. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of this 
boiling-out process, except to mention 
that it should be so thoroughly done that 
no trace of the original size remains on 
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the piece. If the boiling-out, 
which is generally done in an 
iron kier, is not thorough, traces 
of the size still adhering to the 
warp threads will act as a resist 
to many dyes. 


Trouble from Fatty Acid 


Streaks running 
of the pieces have been traced 


lime is one of the important 
chemicals, since it is alkaline in 
character, but it possesses cer 
tain disadvantages that are not 
shared by soda or some of the soluble oils. 
When lime is brought in contact with fats 
or ordinary soaps, it forms an insoluble 
lime soap which is difficult to get rid 
of. In the ordinary treatment of cotton 
fabrics, after they have been boiled and 
washed, they are subjected to a passage 
through a weak “sour,” usually made 
with oil of vitriol. This “sour” causes 
a decomposition of any lime soap in the 
cloth, with a consequent separation of 
fatty acid, which at once is absorbed 
by the cotton fibers and so firmly held 
that its removal is accomplished with 
extreme difficulty, if it is removed at 
all. Cotton containing such liberated 
fatty acid will not dye as readily as 
pure, clean cotton, and this condition is 
largely responsible for much of the 
unevenness appearing on cotton fabrics. 
Soda boils, followed by a thorough 
washing with warm water, will usually 
leave the piece clean and in a condition 
fit for level dyeing. The use of a sour 
is only a short cut to avoid washing. 
What it accomplishes is to neutralize 
the alkali in the goods. Better fabrics 
will be obtained, however, by means o! 
a more thorough washing with water. 
Preparation of cotton cloth for dyeing 
usually includes singeing for the pur- 
pose of removing all fly from the face 
of the goods. The so-called process 
of bowking generally follows singeing. 
and is in reality the actual boiling-out 
process through which the cloth is put, 
and is carried out in kiers with a solu- 


lengthwise 


to this cause. In kier boiling, 


tion of caustic soda. Following this 
ilkali boil, the cloth is rinsed, soured, 
iain rinsed, and passed on to the dye- 
bath. 

In cases in which the cloth has not 
been subjected to the caustic alkali boil, 
t may be advantageously wetted out by 
oiling in a bath prepared with 3 or 4 
z. Of soda ash, and } to 14 oz. of 
soluble oil, per 10 gal. of water. From 
this wetting out, the cloth may be passed 
lirectly to the dyebath without any 
further treatment. 

If the cotton cloth is to be bleached, 
treatment with a weak solution of 
chloride of lime, followed by a souring 
with muriatic acid, and then a thorough 
wash is the usual procedure. 

The use of yeast for the removal 
of dressing from the cloth must not be 
overlooked, but there is no occasion to 
go into the details of this process; since 
it is well known. 


Dyes and Equipment 


To ensure level dyeing, the dyes 
selected should be readily soluble; and 
when dissolved, they should be added 
to the dyebath in successive portions. 
\ dye or combination of dyes to 
produce a given shade should be selected 
with judgment. They should be of the 
same class, possess equal solubility, and 
exhaust about alike. These properties 
are better determined by the colorists 
in the supply houses than by the average 
dver. Of course, where a mill has a 
laboratory and a chemist, these tests 
may be carried out with their help, but 
as a rule mill chemists are chiefly 
engaged in other work than testing 
dyes, leaving the latter for the dyer, if 
he chooses to make them. Most dyers 
rely upon the dyestuff houses to do the 
recommending and to take chances on 
the results. 

For dyeing large quantities of piece 
voods, experience has demonstrated that 
the continuous dyeing machine is 
economical and practical. With a four- 
compartment machine having a com- 
bined capacity of about 800 gal. for the 
three dveing compartments, and speeded 
so that the cloth is immersed in the 
dye liquor for about three minutes, 
there should be no reason for uneveness 
to show. 

The first compartment of such a ma- 
chine contains a soda boil made up 
with 3% of soda ash and strengthened 
is the cloth passes through with 4% of 
soda ash on the weight of the cloth. 
This soda solution quickly becomes foul 
m account of the dissolved size and 
other dirt. It should be drawn off twice 
laily. By this means, clean cloth enters 
the dyeing compartments, and the risk 
t uneveness is greatly diminished. 

After passing through the dve liquor, 
the cloth should be “cuttled” down on a 
truck and allowed to remain there until 
it becomes cold, when it is ready to 
he finally washed. Allowing the cloth 
to’ remain about the dyehouse before 
washing is one of the probable causes 
‘1 uneveness, especially noticeable as 
treaks running from selvage to selvage 
Continuous dyeing machines are prin- 
ipally used for standard shades, such 


as navy blues, blacks, etc. Each com- 
partment is provided with a series of 
top and bottom rollers, a pair of heavy 
squeeze rollers, and suitable spreaders 
to ensure that the pieces, as they pass 
from one compartment to the next, are 
free from folds or creases. The dye 
liquor in each compartment is heated by 
indirect steam supplied through closed 
coils of pipe. The partitions separating 
the dye compartments are provided with 
large openings near the top level of the 
liquor so that the level is the same in 
each bath, and the strength of each bath 
is the same. 

When properly operated, a continuous 
dyeing machine delivers nearly perfect 
goods, and it is rarely that dyeing 
defects as noticed on the finished 
pieces can be traced to its use. 


With Sulphur Dyes 


Such a machine as described is of 
the kind best suited for cotton piece- 
goods which are to be dyed with direct- 
dyeing colors. If the sulphur dyes are 
to be used, as is the case for a number 
of shades, the machine to use is similar 
in construction, but is provided with a 
“sky,” located between the dye compart- 
ments and the washing compartment. 
This skying arrangement consists 
usually of a series of top and bottom 
rollers over and under which the pieces 
pass for oxidation. In some mills this 
sky arrangement is placed considerably 
overhead. 

Uneveness on cotton goods dyed with 
direct colors is seldom observed when 
the cloth is properly prepared, but it 
is sometimes noticed when it is dyed 
with sulphur colors. As a rule, cotton 
cloth need not be as carefully prepared 
for dyeing when sulphur colors are used, 
because the sodium sulphide bath takes 
care of the usual foreign matters in the 
fabric. This implies, however, that 
better results will be uniformly obtained 
if the pieces are first boiled out. 

An occasional cause of uneveness in 
dyeing piece goods is due to the dyebath 
containing a slight excess of either soda 
ash or common salt, the presence of 
which tends to throw some of the dye 
out of solution. If this is the case, this 
precipitated dye is taken up on the 
surface of the fabric, and shows some- 
what bronzy when the goods are 
finished. 


Causes of Unevenness 


When distinct unevenness is observed 
with the sulphur dyes, it is first neces- 
sary to look to the condition of the bath, 
and also to the handling of the pieces 
after dyeing. They should be squeezed 
and washed at once, and not allowed 
to lie around the dyehouse for any 
length of time. This precaution applies 
more particularly to cloth dyed blue 
or black, although brown and khakis 
are liable to show irregularities if not 
washed within a reasonable time. 

When distinct parallel-sided bands 
are observed extending across the 
pieces, the only conclusion to arrive at 
is “wrong filling,” a not unusual 
accident even in the _ best-regulated 
weave rooms. It is purely a mechan- 
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ical difficulty that is beyond the dyer’s 
power to correct. 

Mercerized pieces play unusual 
pranks. In the process of mercerizing, 
the action of the strong caustic alkali 
still further removes any traces of 
starches and fatty matters remaining 
in the goods, but when uneveness shows, 
the probability is that the action of the 


alkali on the cotton has not been 
uniform. When this condition exists, 
the under-mercerized portion of the 


yarn or cloth will dye lighter shades 
than the other portions, thereby caus- 
ing a disagreeable uneveness that can- 
not well be corrected. 


Errors in Dyehouse 


On the other hand, there is always the 
possibility of errors being made in the 
dyehouse. The most fruitful cause of 
uneveness on otherwise well-prepared 
cloth occurs during the addition of dis- 
solved dye to the jig or continuous 
machine. In jig dyeing, this is most 
noticeable. It sometimes happens that 
all the dye is added at once, and not in 
two equal portions. In consequence, 
one half of the roll gets the full benefit 
of the dye, while the other end is not 
so well favored. 

Unevenness in jig dyeing has been 
observed to be the result of imperfect 
winding of the cloth as it passes through 
the liquors, from one roll to another. 
Sometimes, owing to the wearing away 
of the rolls, they are not of uniform 
diameter throughout their entire length, 
causing a certain looseness in the wind- 
ing at the smaller end. Some rolls are 
smaller in diameter in the middle, and 
this causes laps or folds in the cloth as 
it winds, which are directly responsible 
for uneven streaks. 


Oil Spots 


Spots on pieces, usually showing 
somewhat lighter, are nearly always due 
to oil; and are extremely difficult to 
remove from cotton. Machine oil, even 
when attempts are made to remove it 
before dyeing, shows more or less dis- 
tinctly after the goods have been dyed. 


Moisture in Cotton 
(Continued from page 61) 


found to be 8.25 (gin cut and mixed 
staple not considered). The 14-in. staple 
samples contained the highest average 
moisture content; and the l-in. staple 
samples the lowest amount. The max- 
imum amount of moisture per bale as 
by staple was in the 1vs-in. samples, and 
the minimum amount per bale as by 
staple was in the té-in. samples. 

The Fayetteville section samples con- 
tained the highest average moisture con- 
tent; the Laurinburg section samples the 
lowest amount. A sample from the 
Dunn section contained the maximum 
moisture content and a sample from 
Laurinburg contained the minimum 
amount. 

Strict-middling, bright-grade samples 
contained the highest average amount of 
moisture; and the middling, spotted- 
grade contained the lowest amount. 
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Chattanooga Textile Golfers Meet 


Bob Smith Trophy Was Won by 
Henry Bryan—Other Prize Winners 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

NOTHER delightful golf tourna- 

ment and outing staged by the 
Chattanooga Textile As-ociation came 
to a close the night of Nov. 8, with a 
banquet in the beautiful club house of 
the Chattanooga Golf and Country Club. 
Undaunted by a drizzling rain, which 
was the weather’s offering during most 
of the time, the enthusiastic golfers 
played 36 holes ot volf, 18 holes 
each day. 

Chere were perhaps 50 visiting tex- 
tile men from virtually all the textile 
centers of the country in addition to the 
Chattanoogans who participated in the 
tournament. There were 100 or more 
present at the banquet which was pre 
sided over by Clyde Wilkins, president 
of the loeal association, who is president 
and treasurer of the Champion Knitting 
Mills of Chattanooga. 

The. outstanding features of the 
tournament included the making of a 
hole in one by Ralph Hinchliffe, presi- 
dent of the Burson Knitting Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; winning of the coveted Bob 
Smith Trophy by Henry Bryan, Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills; and the winning 
of the low score for 36 holes prize by 
D. S. Williams of Steel & Williams, 
New York. 


Bob Smith Honored 


\ note of solemnity and sadness was 
brought into the banquet hall when the 
textile men paused for a moment in the 
enjyoyinent of the occasion to pay its 
respects to the late Bob Smith, of Phil- 
adelphia, who is credited with having 
founded the tournament. His sterling 
qualities were set forth in a talk by 


* : 


a 


Garnett Andrews, dean of the textile 
men in this section. At conclusion of 
his remarks, Mr. Andrews moved that 
the body honor the memory of the de- 
parted comrade by standing in silence 
for a moment. This was done and was 
followed by other talks of appreciation 
from those present. One of the speak- 
ers was John Lovell, Chattanooga hotel 
man, who is credited with being the co- 
founder of the tournament. 

This was the seventh annual tourna- 
ment sponsored by the Chattanooga tex- 
tile manufacturers, the welcome being 
extended by Mr. Wilkins. It was at the 
wish of Mrs. Smith and Nelson Smith, 
widow and son of the late textile man, 
that the principal trophy be continued to 
perpetuate the name of Bob Smith. 

It is played for only by the Chatta- 
nooga men and must be won three times 
to become the permanent property of 
the winner. The Smiths added a second 
prize to go with the silver shield, the 
prize to be kept by the shield winner 
each year. 


The Prize Winners 


Low score prize for the 36 holes won 
by Mr. Williams, was donated by Walter 
Toy of the Scott & Williams, Inc. Mr. 
Toy was unable to attend the meeting 
because at the time he was on the high 
sees en route to New York from Eng- 
land. <A radiogram of greetings was 
sent him by the textile men. 

San Deiggle, Charlotte representative 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Co., won sec- 
ond prize for 18 holes. It was pre- 
sented by L. J. Ross, the Torrington Co. 

Low score prize for first day given 
by Ben Dabbs, Chattanooga representa- 


——_ 





tive of the duPont dyestuff division, 
was won by Clyde Wilkins. Low score 
prize for the second day was won by 
Guy King, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga. The prize was given 
by J. V. Stetton of Stetton Dryform 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Other golf score prizes were given 
by C. E. Wineburg, of Alfred Hofmann, 
Inc., New York; H. T. Robinson, Atlas 
Box Co., Chattanooga; John Lovell, 
Hotel Patten, Chattanooga; W. S. Mc- 
Nabb, Quaker City Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia; J. R. Forrest, H. Brin- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia; Charles Paulus, 
Laconia Needle Co.; L. H. Oswold, 
Paramount Chemical Co.; B. L. Hornby, 
Ciba Co., New York, and Gus Ganster. 

These prizes were won by Charles 
Hall, Chattanooga; Bill Dupree, Mari- 
etta, Ga.; Bob Griffith, Chattanooga; 
Lester Ross, of the Torrington Co.; 
R. D. McDonald, of Chattanooga, George 
West, Chattanooga; Dudley Bryan, 
Greenville; George Porges, New York; 
and Ralph Hinchliffe. 


That Hole in One 


The way Mr. Hinchliffe made his hole 
in one is interesting. He was playing 
in a foursome which included Don 
Hurlbut of Chattanooga. As the group 
approached the ninth hole, Mr. Hurlbut 
stated that he had a club which was 
made specially for that hole. He demon- 
strated the worth of his club with a 
beautiful drive. His claim seemed justi- 
fied when the ball came to a stop a scant 
three feet from the cup. 

“That is a pretty good club, but you 
don’t know how to use it,” said Mr. 
Hinchliffe, or at least words to that 
effect. ‘‘Let me have the club,” he said, 
when it was his turn to drive. The 
shot was perfect, the ball landing snugly 
in the cup. And the wielder of the 
club had never before played on the 
course. As a fitting climax to the per- 
formance, Mr. Hurlbut presented him 
with the club. 





Banquet Given by Chattanooga Textile Association on Nov. 8, Closing Two-Day Golf 
Tournament at Chattanooga Golf & Country Club 
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Francis L. Higginson of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston bankers, has been 
elected president of the Nashua (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co., succeeding the late §. C. 
Murfitt. 


J. P. T. Armstrong, New London, 
Conn., son of the late B. A. Armstrong, 
has been elected president and treasurer 
of the Corticelli Silk Co., New London, 
Conn., and will have offices in New 
York. F. W. Eaton was named chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Armstrong was 
previously in charge of the New Lon- 
don plant. 


Hiram Rivitz, president and Frederick 
C. Neiderhauser, vice-president of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., returned to this 
country on the S.S. “Majestic” Nov. 12. 


Joseph W. Powdrell, president of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Killingly 
and Danielson, Conn., has been elected 
a director of the Danielson Trust Co., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Angus Park, president and 
general manager of the Assawaga Co., 
of that borough. 


J. Choice Evins, president of the Glen- 
dale mills and the three Clifton mills in 
S. C., was the principal speaker at the 
opening of the new steel bridge over 
Lawson’s Fork of Pacolet River at 
Glendale. R. F. Bagwell, superintendent 
of the Glendale mills and also a mem- 
ber of the Spartanburg County highway 
commission, presided over the exercises 
attending the opening of the new bridge. 


Solon D. Bausher, formerly president 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, on Nov. 
4 left the Reading (Pa.) Hospital, where 
he underwent an operation four weeks 
ago. He is improving rapidly. Mr. 
Bausher is interested in numerous 
hosiery, underwear and finishing mills 
in Reading, West Reading, Hamburg 
and elsewhere. 


Arthur Hind, president of the Hind 
& Harrison Plush Co., Clark Mills, 
N. Y., is among a group of prominent 
textile manufacturers comprising an 
executive committee appointed to raise 
funds for the Faxton Hospital in that 
district. 


Gardner H. Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, accom- 
panied by Henry E. Montgomery, a 
member of the exchange, were in At- 
lanta, Ga., last week and inspected the 
city’s cotton facilities. 


C. Vanderhooven, of the American 
Enka (N. C.) Corp., was one of the 
principal speakers at the fall meeting of 
the Asheville-Western North Carolina 
Hotel Men’s Association, held in Ashe- 
ville, last week. He warmly praised the 
city of Asheville and surrounding sec- 
tion for their co-operation in aiding the 
Enka Corp. in its establishment at Enka, 
which is just outside the city limits of 
Asheville. 


George P. Entwistle, was elected 
president of the Roberdel Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C., succeeding H. C. 
Wall, who has been elected president of 
Leak, Wall & McRae, at a recent meet- 
ing of the directors. Mr. Entwistle is 
also president of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 
of Rockingham. 


George M. Wright, president of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, of Great Falls, 
S. C., has been appointed a district 
deputy, and F. E. Vantine, treasurer 
of the same mills, has been appointed 
chairman of the court of honor in the 
newly organized boy scout activities in 
Chester (S. C.) County. 


Daniel H. Conway, president of the 
Conway Knitting Mills, Oswego, N. Y., 
has been re-elected mayor of that city 
on the Republican ticket by a large 
majority. 

Capt. Elliott W. Springs, treasurer of 
the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., is making an 
effort to induce farmers of his com- 
munity to plant for their 1930 crop a 
variety of seed cotton which will pro- 
duce a longer staple than that now 
grown. He will introduce new seed on 
his own farm next year. 


Thurmond Chatham, treasurer of the 
Chatham Mfg. Co., has been elected a 
member of the Winston-Salem Founda- 
tion Commission, to succeed his father, 
the late H. G. Chatham. The commis- 
sion administers a community fund 


which now has investments approaching 
the $400,000 mark. 


C. Frederick Butterworth and Harry 
A. Billings, treasurer and works man- 
ager, respectively, of the Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass., are on a southern 
trip. 


Lewis F. Reading has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, to take effect Dec. 1. 
Mr. Reading, who entered the employ 
of the exchange in 1904 as an office boy, 
will succeed Frederick F. Kuhlmann, 
who becomes secretary next month 
upon the retirement of Thomas Hale. 
Mr. Reading, who is in his early forties, 
resides at Baldwin, L. I. 


Dean Brown, of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., will be the 
principal speaker, and Bernard Cone, 
will act as toastmaster at the father and 
son banquet at the Proximity Y.M.C.A., 
at night, Nov. 29. 


L. S. Chichester, formerly head of 
the new business department of the 
Chicago (Ill.) Trust Co., has been ap- 
pointed Chicago representative of the 
Stevens spread department of Clarence 
Whitman & Sons, New York. 


William Woosnam, textile specialist 
for B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., manu- 
facturer of textile bleaching and finish- 
ing machinery in Holyoke, Mass., who 
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has been on leave of absence since last 
June to make a study of Russian textile 
problems, as one of a commission of 
four Americans chosen to advise the 
Soviet government, will return to 
Holyoke, Nov. 18. The commission was 
selected through the agency of the 
Lockwood-Greene Co. of Boston. 


M. du Pont Lee, vice-president, and 
E. K. Gladding, general manager of the 
technical department, of the du Pont 
Rayon Co., both of New York, accom- 
panied by several officials of the Paris 
office of the company, spent several days 
recently inspecting the Old Hickory 
plant of the Du Pont Rayon Co., near 
Nashville, Tenn. 


T. H. McKinney, vice-president and 
general manager of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been on a hunting trip in Mexico. 


Charles A. Sheffield, vice-president of 
the Corticelli Silk Co., Northampton, 
Mass., has resigned as a director and 
official of the company to devote his 
time to raising black foxes. Mr. Shef- 
field has been in charge of the Florence, 
Leeds and Haydenville mills of the com- 
pany. He was elected vice-president in 
1924 and has been a director since 1917. 


Isaac A. Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Narragansett Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., declined re-election at the 
annual meeting of stockholders Oct 29, 
and William C. Harrison was elected 
his successor. Mr. Brown had been 
connected with the Narragansett Corp. 
since 1879. 


Doris Bates, acting head of the serv- 
ice department of the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has been promoted to 
supervisor of the inspection of worsteds, 
a newly created position. 


Victor E. Hillman, head metallurgist 
for the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected Republican alderman-at-large of 
that city and will be a candidate for 
mayor two years hence. 


D. Frank Lord, safety engineer for the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., who was re-elected chairman 
of the textile section of the National 
Safety Council at the recent annual con- 
vention held in Chicago, presided at a 
rneeting of the executive committee of 
the section which was held in Worces- 
ter on Nov. 8. 


Robert Blackwood, Jr., for the last 
five years assistant designer at the Chase 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Webster, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a position as designer and assistant su- 
perintendent of the Intervale Mills, Inc., 
Quinebaug, Conn. 


Sigmund Helseth, manager of the 
Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
was tendered a farewell banquet on the 
eve of his departure for the South, where 
he becomes an official of the American 
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Amory, Browye Co. 


Smoothing the Way 
To Export Markets 


Foreign distribution is recognized by manufacturers as advisable and 


even essential and there is no reason why it cannot be made as Profitable as 
home trade. 


Experience dictates credit policies varying with markets’ peculiarities, 
and conditions. In this single item of Credit, the services of a good selling 
house properly equipped for export are invaluable. 


Selling seasons vary surprisingly, even in adjacent countries. Packing 
specifications range from cases of any size to bales of prescribed weights and 
dimensions necessary for transport on mule back. The selling house must be 
conversant with such intricate details as Customs duties, bills of lading and 
consular requirements, etc., and a proper export organization relieve the 
Mill of all these troublesome details. 


Some markets can be sold profitably by samples but the majority 
require intensive cultivation by local agents backed up by periodical visit of 
representatives of the home selling organization. In other markets branch 
offices of the selling house are advisable. 


Amory, Browne & Company invite consideration of their Export 
Department, seasoned by many years’ contact with all principal markets. 
One product sold through this organization is on sale in 69 countries. Cotton 


manufacturers contemplating export business may address either office for 
appointment. 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 


Blankets Hosiery Domestics 


Nashua Mfg. Co. The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills (Women’s Wear Division ) Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
Jackson Mills United Hosiery Mills Corp. The Quinebaug Co. 

Suffolk Mills Boston Mfg. Co. The Wauregan Co. 

Conestogo Mills Lancaster Mills Pitman Mfg. Co. 


No. 8 of a Series. 
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Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., manufac- 
rs of artificial silk and rayon. 


U. S. Pawkett, manager of the San 
\ntonio freight bureau, has been ap- 
jointed by the Texas wool and mohair 
ducers and shippers to speak in their 
vehalf, in the final arguments on wool 
tes before the Interstate Commerce 
mmission, at Washington, Nov. 22. 


~a ome 


Wellesley B. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) branch of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet & Rug Co., succeeding 
his father, W. H. Cooper. 


Col. D. C. Giddings, director of the 
South Texas Cotton Mills at Brenham, 
lexas, banker and capitalist, has been 
elected to the directory of the Brazos 
River Irrigation Co., a corporation re- 
cently formed under a special Texas 
legislative act to reclaim and irrigate 
Brazos river valley lands to the amount 
of approximately 600,000 acres and sit- 
uated in some sixty Texas counties. 


Colonel J. W. Harrelson, Director of 
the Bureau of Conservation and De- 
velopment, addressed the Textile Stu- 
dents of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., at a recent meeting of 
the Tompkins Textile Society. Colonel 
Harrelson’s speech was the first of a 
series to be delivered by prominent men 

the State, on subjects pertaining to 
the textile industry. He described the 
work of his department and emphasized 
the importance of parks and recreation 
grounds for working people. He spoke 
of the pollution of streams and stated 
that his department was making ex- 
haustive tests to find a remedy for this 
situation. 


Julius J. Chamberlain who has been 
superintendent of the Carolina Narrow 
Fabric Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 

epted a position with the Du Pont 
Ravon Co., and will make his head- 


quarters in Charlotte. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a graduate of the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College. Be- 
fore going to Winston-Salem, he was 
assistant manager of the Nantucket and 
Lily Mills at Spray, N. C. 


W. D. Stockton, a graduate of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College, who has been designer for the 
Dover Mills at Shelby, N. C., has been 
elected superintendent of the Charles 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 


E. J. Brown, formerly with the Per- 
fection Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
and for the last several months super- 
intendent of a hosiery mill at Mount 
Airy, N. C., has returned to Burlington, 
and will be with the American Dye 
Works, hosiery finishing plant in West 
Burlington. 


Fred Bauman, who for the last seven 
years has been superintendent of dyeing 
and finishing at the Sussex Printing Co., 
is now manager of the silk department 


of Arnold Print Works. 


Lee Bowles, formerly of the Fairfax 
(Ala.) plant of the West Point group of 
mills, has accepted the position of as- 
sistant superintendent of the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


H. B. Miller, of Florence, Ala., has 
become superintendent of the Ella mill 
division of the Consolidated Textile 
Corp., at Shelby, N. C., succeeding W. J. 


Erwin who has’ moved to. Great 
Falls. ‘S: C. 
J. Norman Bradley has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of Esmond Mills 
succeeding Charles Elder, who resigned. 
Mr. Bradley has been with Esmond 
Mills for 15 years. Mr. Elder has not 
announced his plans for the future. 


. F. Smith, superintendent of the 
Union Mills, Herkimer, N. Y., has been 
selected by the Chamber of Commerce 
to lead a campaign for municipal im- 
provements in that city. 


F. W. Ballinger, formerly of Newton, 
Mass., is now night superintendent of 


the Crown Worsted Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
William Welch, formerly of Crown 


Mills, Marcellus, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed designer and superintendent of 
the Gleasondale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc. 


Frank Bradley has been promoted 
from the position of superintendent at 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., to that of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. He succeeds C. V. Davi- 
son, who resigned recently. Mr. Brad- 
ley has been associated with the mill 
since his graduation from Georgia Tech 
in 1919. 


Edward J. Walls, general superin- 
tendent of the Burlington Mills, Wi- 
nooski, Vt., has resigned and has been 
succeeded by John O’Brien, who was 
formerly yarn superintendent. 


Sewall Titcomb, who for two and one- 
half years has been experimental engi- 
neer at the Pepperell Mfg. Co. plant in 
Biddeford, Me., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., of Providence, R. I., where 
he is to have charge of two mills. 


Joseph Perry, assistant superintendent 
for the Franklin Rayon Corp., South 
Boston, Mass., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Walter B. Dillard, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent of the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., has been chosen Commander of the 
American Legion of Columbus. 


NEW ACETATE RAYON PLANT OF DU PONT RAYON CO. OPENS 





: vnesboro plant of Du Pont Rayon Co. In the foreground are the chemical building and the spinning building. On the extreme 


is the finishing building. At the right is the power house. The white chute is the coal handling equipment. The coal storage 


is in the foreground. In the background of the picture is the town of Waynesboro. The plant’s product bears the trade name “Acele” 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher! 


"I want to compare methods of 
bleaching Cotton. What should I 
do?" 


You have to choose between Chlorine 
and Peroxide. Get the inside dope 
from the manufacturers of both. 


See what they guarantee as to: A 
permanent White, loss of tensile 
Strength, Cost, Daily Output. 


Then you will decide on Peroxide, 
such as Albone and Solozone. 


We can install the process for you. 
Results will please you. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 


Tinaicateeeaaieiineiaal 
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Speed Motion for Mules 


Device Assists Spinning of Fine 
Cotton Yarns 


A double-speed motion for making 
cotton mules more productive, when 
spinning fine counts, has been developed 
by Asa Lees & Co., Ltd., Oldham, Eng- 
land. By usinng this device, it is as- 
serted that an increased production of 
about 10% is possible; and, at the same 
time, yarns of better quality and uni- 
formity are obtained. 

The spindles are driven at two 
speeds ; the initial speed of approimately 
8,000 r.p.m. prevails until about half 
draw; at this time the second speed 
(about 10,000 r.p.m.) commences and is 
maintained until the twist motion knocks 
off. With this process the carriage 
comes out at a quicker uniform speed 
than was formerly the practice. 

In the case of slow-speed mules, it 
has been attempted to overcome uneven 
tension by altering the spindle speeds 
by means of a double countershaft, extra 
belt pulleys, or an extra rimshaft. On 
high-spindle-speed mules this method 










introduces added strain on the driving 
band, and is, therefore, not wholly sat- 
isiactory. In this new double-speed 
motion only one rim-wheel is used and 


- 


he countershaft is driven at a constant 
peed. The two speeds are obtained by 
neans of two drums of different sizes 
) the countershaft, the rimshaft being 
riven by two down belts instead of 
one as is usual. 

by referring to the illustration, the 
method of obtaining the double-speed 
motion is readily understood. As the 
mule starts the outward run, the slow- 


~~ 


ed belt 4 moves from pulley C to 
pulley B, driving the spindles through 
the free-wheel clutch D and the rim- 
wiecel E. While the carriage is moving 


vards, the bowl H pushes the swing 
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levers J, which then pull the long rod 
K, so that the high-speed belt L is 
moved from loose pulley O to the fixed 
pulley N. Drum R, which is larger 
than drum Q, drives belt L at a higher 
speed than belt 4 and, consequently, 
gives a higher spindle speed. When the 
twist motion knocks off, the belts 4 
and L return to loose pulleys C and O, 
allowing the mule to back-off and 
take-in in the usual way. The free-wheel 
clutch D is of the roller-clutch type, 
and communicates motion to the rim- 
shaft from pulley B, which otherwise is 
loose on the shaft. The boss of pulley 
C carries a spur-wheel, so that rim-pin- 
ion G is also driven by belt A. The 
rollers and carriage are driven in the 
usual manner from the rim-pinion G. 


Endless Belt 


Cords Embedded in Rubber with 
Fabric Envelope 


The Goodyear Compass endless belt, 
a new design of endless-cord transmis- 
sion belt, was recently announced by 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Inc., Akron, Ohio. The Compass 
belt, according to the manufac- 
turer, differs from ordinary fab- 
ric belts, made endless with a 
splice, in that it has no splice in 
the core of cords which carries 
the load. The cords are imbed- 


LEVERS SWING . 
LOOSE ON 


Double-Speed Motion for Fine 
Cotton Mules 


ded in rubber, and are covered by an 
elastic, rubberized, fabric envelope. This 
envelope takes all of the surface wear; 
and since it is elastic, all of the load is 
properly thrown on the load-carrying 
cords, 

The Goodyear Compass belt is said 
to be practically stretchless, flexible, 
and thinner than previous belt designs 
of equal power capacity. It is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for belt 
drives on such equipment as air com- 
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Cord Belt Covered 
Fabric Envelope 


with 


Endless 


pressers, vacuum pumps, rock drills, ice 
machines, feed grinders, wood cleaners, 
spinning frames, Lenix drives, Pullmax 
drives, and other high-speed, small- 
pulley drives. 

The Compass belt also is furnished 
by the manufacturer in cut lengths for 
oil-field work and for cone drives in 
textile plants. 


Two-Stage Oxygen Regulator 


Eliminates Fluctuating Working 
Pressures for Welding 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co. 30 East 
42nd St., New York, has added to the 
Prest-O-Weld line a two-stage oxygen 
regulator, designed to eliminate fluctua- 
tion in working oxygen pressures. This 
regulator, which is designated as type 
R-109, incorporates the stem-type valves, 
which have proved very satisfactory in 
single-stage regulators. 

The chief feature of the improved de- 
sign is two-stage pressure reduction, 
accomplished through the medium of 
two independent sets of diaphragms, 
valves, and springs. Instead of reducing 
the full cylinder pressure of about 2,000 
lb. per sq.in. down to working pressure, 
which is often only a few pounds per 
square inch, in one-stage, the R-109 
regulator reduces through this wide 
range in two stages. In the first stage 
the cylinder pressure is reduced through 
a non-adjustable reducing valve to about 
175 lb. per sq.in. Leaving the first stage, 
the oxygen passes to a second valve and 
diaphragm assembly, where the pressure, 
is reduced to that desired by the oper- 
ator, the second-stage reducing valve 
being adjustable by means of the hand 
wheel. Thus, instead of reducing the 
full cylinder pressure to working pres- 
sure, the second stage is required to 
regulate pressures within only a narrow 
range, which it can do easily and effi- 
ciently. 

When the pressure in the cylinder 
falls below about 175 lb. per sq.in., the 
first-stage valve remains fully open. It 
is thus automatically cut out of the sys- 
tem and the second-stage valve and dia- 
phragm only are operative. The type 
R-109 regulator is claimed to operate 
with equal efficiency whether the oxygen 
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Thus dark shadows are banished 


even from a forest of belts 













OT TTY TMT 


AT) 
SETTER THAN WNW 


Not a mere claim— 
but a statement 


of fact 


Cooper Hewitts are **better than day- 
light”? not only because they give con- 
stant intensity at any hour but because 
they yield 90°, yellow-green (the best- 
seeing) rays, and have none of the 
glare-producing qualities which are 
hard on the eyes. Asa result, every 
detail becomes sharp and clear as if 
magnified, vision is more acute and 
the response of brain and hand is more 


rapid. 


OMETIMES the question is asked: 
How does Cooper Hewitt light 
eliminate dark shadows? How does it 
reach in and around and under all 
parts of machinery and make even the 
shadows so luminous that all small de- 
tails can be clearly seen? 


In the photograph above is the 
answer. Here, in the American Print- 
ing Company’s plant at Fall River, 
Mass., you see Cooper Hewitt light 
literally surrounding hundreds of belts 
and pillars. The long (50 inch) tubes 
of radiant mercury vapor, installed by 


Cooper Hewitt illuminating engineers, 
make every smallest detail of the 
machinery stand out as sharply and 
clearly as if magnified. Despite the 
forest-like appearance of this machine- 
filled room, no dark shadows interfere 
with the quick, accurate vision of 
operatives. 


This is but one of many advantages 
of Cooper Hewitt light. May we prove 
them all by a trial installation in your 
own plant? There’s no obligation. Just 
address: Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 


849 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


A General 


Electric 


Organization 
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cylinder is full or nearly empty, and the 
working pressure will remain constant. 

lrouble sometimes experienced in the 
past from opening cylinder valves with 
the adjusting screw of the oxygen-regu- 
jator turned in, thus permitting the full 
cylinder pressure to enter the low-pres- 
sure gauge and rupture the Bourdon 
tube or damage the valve stem of the 
seat, has been largely eliminated in this 
regulator since it is impossible for the 
full cylinder pressure to enter the low- 
pressure gauge. The first-stage valve is 
ot such sturdy design that it will with- 
stand the most severe impact likely to 
occur. 

(he type R-109 oxygen regulator su- 
persedes the type R-105. It is provided 
with 3,000-Ib. and 100-lb gauges, and is 
equipped with a 4-in. ferrule hose con- 
nection, 


Ventilating Unit 


Explosion-Proof Device with Air- 
Cooling Intake 


\ new type explosion-proof ventilating 
unit has been placed on the market by 
the Paasche Airbrush Co., Chicago, III. 
This device is equipped with an air- 





Explosion-Proof Ventilating Unit to 
Reduce Fire Hazard 


cooling intake and is designed to elimi- 
fire and explosion hazards. The 
manufacturers recommend it for use in 
all finishing operations, especially where 
lacquer and inflammable coating mate- 
rials are used. 

‘he unit may be mounted either on 
the roof or outside wall of a building 
or on both. A feature of this equipment 
he specially designed aluminum fan 
Which is easily detached, attached, or 
ved through a clean-out sleeve with 

The motor has sealed sleeve bear- 

with oiling appliance at one loca- 

The motor housing is constructed 
hat the cold-air inlet may be placed 
ther a horizontal or vertical posi- 

while the warm-air outlet may be 
d in any direction. 

e motor housing is also designed 
il the motor from fumes, thus keep- 
explosive gases or mist from the 
r frame or windings. The complete 
ui< has electrically-welded joints, with 
ac) istable joints bolted together. 


Shuttle-Planing Machine 


Truing Accomplished by Endless, 
Moving, Abrasive Band 


A new planing machine designed pri- 
marily for trimming shuttles but appli- 
cable also to the smoothing or trimming 
of other small objects has been brought 
out by Brugger. & Co., 70 Rue Flachet, 
Lyons, France. The shuttle or other 
object is held between two arms above 
an abrasive band running over the sur- 
face of a metal plate. A leverage ar- 





Machine for Truing Shuttles 


rangement permits the operator to lower 
the shuttle into contact with the band. 

The surface of the band is composed 
of glass paper or emery cloth with the 
ends strongly glued together. Six bands 
of different grains are supplied with 
the machine, in order that a variety 
of requirements may be met. The po- 
sition of one of the pulleys over which 
the band runs is adjustable in order 
that a satisfactory direction of the band 
may be obtained. It is claimed that the 
machine is suitable for planing bob- 
bins of any size or type. 


Rock-Wool Blanket 


Insulating Material Made from 
Mineral Product 


A new insulating blanket is now be- 
ing offered by the Union Fiber Co., Inc., 
Winona, Minn. As this Rock-Wool 
Blanket is manufactured from lime- 
stone rock, it is fireproof; and is said 
to withstand temperatures up to 2,000° 
F. without changing in form. The bat is 
made mechanically and is of uniform 
density. At present the blankets are 
supplied in rolls of three thicknesses and 
two standard widths. The fibers lie in 
horizontal planes, parallel with one 
another, thereby producing a high in- 
sulating efficiency. 

The blanket weighs approximately 7 
to 8 lb. per cu. ft. Since Rock Wool 
is a mineral product, it will not rot, and 
it is free from objectionable odors. In 
addition to other uses, the bats may be 
employed for the manufacture of fabri- 
cated blankets, as the uniform rolls are 
convenient for this purpose. 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


AX MINSTER looms, Needle motion for. 
1,734,091. Elbridge R. Holmes, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 


Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

CELLULOSE condensation product and proc- 
ess for making same. 1,734,291. Erich 
Gebauer-Fuelnegg, Vienna, Austria. As- 
signed to E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Corton separating and cleaning machine. 
1,734,592. John E. Mitchell, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

DYEING apparatus. 1,734,455. 
Van Ness, Elmira, N. Y. 
FEELER or filling detector. 1,734,525. David 

Lemieux, Lewiston, Me. 

Gin, Cotton. 1,734,593. John E. Mitchell 

and Orville Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo. 


Henry E. 


Harvester, Cotton. 1,734,504. Enoch G. 
Stone, Piedmont, Okla. 
Leno looms, Selvage mechanism for. 


1,734,942. Harry A. Davis, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Loom shuttle. 1,734,092. 
Worcester, Mass. 
& Knowles 
Mass. 

Looms, Harness mechanism for. 1,734,513. 
Earl F. Baldwin, Gardner, Mass. As- 
signed to American Fibre Corp., Gardner, 
Mass. 

MorH-proor article. 1,734,682. Wilhelm 
Lommel and Heinrich Munzel, Wiesdorf, 


_ A. S. Hutchins, 
Assigned to Crompton 
Loom Works, Worcester, 


and Hermann Stotter and Berthold 
Wenk, Leverhusen, Germany. Assigned 
to I. G. Farben-industrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Ger- 
many. 

PicKING machine. 1,734,046. E. O. Patz, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Rrpsons, Machine for cutting. 1,734,848. 


Stephen Andre Brandon, 
Sarthe, France. 

SHRINKING, Device for cloth. 1,734,897. 
Sanford L. Cluett, Troy, N. Y. As- 
signed to Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Troy, N. Y. 

StLK-REELING apparatus. 1,734,305. John 
A. Scheibli, Jackson Heights, New York. 

Stus catcher. 1,734,590. John McKean, 


Fresnay-sur- 


Westfield, Mass. Assigned to Foster 
Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
SPINNING or winding machines. 1,734,947. 


Harry A. Leonard, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
STRETCHING machine with preliminary 
stretching, Fabric feeder for. 1,734,160. 
Sidney Dorfman, Bronx, New York. 

TEXTILE material. 1,734,516. Robinson 
Percy Foulds, John Thompson Marsh, 
and Frederich Charles Wood, Man- 
chester, England. Assigned to Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England. 

TEXTILES and textile articles, Art of mak- 
ing. 1,734,896. Sanford L. Cluett, Troy, 
New York. Assigned to Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 

Wert detector for looms. 1,734,162. 
Turner, Worcester, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wert exhaustion, Device to prevent re- 
peated indication of. 1,734,162. K. W. 
Unwin and W. K. Wakefield, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

WIinper-Cop former. 1,734,510. Law- 
rence Zeni, Scranton, Pa. Assigned one- 
half to Clarence D. Thomas, Archi- 
bald, Pa. 


R. G. 
Assigned to 
Loom Works, 
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AMCO 
Air Doctors 
will find out 

from Fiber 
b what the 
real trouble 
is. 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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DIVIDEND 


GEORGIA MILL producing about 50,000 pounds 

of yarn a week spinning 7’s, 8’s, 9’s and 10’s, 
installed a modern humidifying equipment. As 
they averaged a 15% loss from cotton opened to 
yarn spun, approximately 58,800 pounds of cotton 
were put into work. 


A 45 pound lap was made, 1.e., 1,308 laps were 
made per week, or in a year, 1,308 x 50 or 65,400. 
With their modern equipment, the laps were re- 
duced to 44 pounds each, a saving of one pound 
per lap, or a total saving of 65,400 pounds per year. 
Figuring cotton at only 18 cents a pound, the sav- 
ing amounts to $11,772.00. 


One man, devoting half of his time to the 
humidifying equipment, equals $450.00 spent for 
maintenance. The humidifying equipment cost 
$5,000.00. Allowing 10% for repairs and deprecia- 
tion (a generous amount), would be $500.00. This 
results in a new profit per year on the humidifying 
equipment of $11,772.00—$950.00= $10,822.00. 


And besides the foregoing, there were many 
other savings and improvements due to the instal- 
lation of humidifying equipment, including reduc- 
tion in invisible waste, increased breaking strength 
of yarn, more healthful working conditions for 
employees, etc. all resulting in increased produc- 
tion. 

If you have troubles in the roving, the spin- 
ning, the weaving, or any other process in your 
mill let an Amco air doctor locate them. Or, write 
us to tell you of other cases where AMCO humidi- 
fying equipment saves time and money and betters 
working conditions. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 


out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices. 





SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
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Designing Cotton Ombré 


Tecl nical Editor: 
The writer 1s endeavoring to secure some 


definite information on how cotton ombrés 
are made. When making a five-colored 
cotton ombré on 96-end sley, could you 
advise the writer how the warp pattern 


draft should be made so that all five colors 
blend from light to dark, and back again, 
without showing any decided streaks where 
the different colors have been graduated. 
(6989 ) 

You should have told us whether the 
96-end sley means a 96-sley cloth or the 
pattern to be complete on 96 ends. 
There are many methods of producing 
ombré patterns or effects. Some are 
produced by the weave, using a solid- 
color warp and white filling and shading 
the weave by graduating from a warp- 
to a filling-flush weave, but most of the 
ombrée effects are produced by the use 
f different shading of the colors. It 
be an easy matter to make a 
good ombré effect if five different shades 
are used, but the question arises as to 
whether the repeat of the pattern has to 
be one, two, or three inches. 

Assuming that a pattern of five colors 
has to be made, the proper method to 
pursue would be to secure five different 
shades of crayons, or preferably pencils 

anything that would make a fine color 
line. Starting with the lighter or pastel 
les, work gradually into the darker 

until a repeat of the pattern is 
ut. After one repeat is on paper, 

1 easy matter to make the neces- 
‘-hanges of colors to get the effect 

Then when the proper effect 
is shown on paper, the colors can be laid 
inon a warp. A great deal depends on 
what the cloth has to be used for, the 
size of warp yarns to be used, and the 
number of picks per inch to go into the 


1 
clot} 


1 1 
should 


\Ve are sending you a few swatches 
f cloth showing ombré effects. While 
the ground of the swatches is not of the 
texture that is mentioned in the inquiry, 


will convey a good idea as to how 
‘ effects are produced. 


* %* * 


Boiling Out Purple Tint 
From Silk Fabric 


Tec! ical Editor : 
Enclosed please find a piece of woven 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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filling tinted purple and 4-thread Japan 


filling tinted emerald. We wish to have 
this boiled out to ascertain if the purple 
tint will boil out so that when this piece 
of goods is dyed in a pastel shade, such as 
light pink, it will not show the marks of 
the tint. The manufacturer of this tint 
advises that it is very fugitive, but we have 
had some argument as to its boiling out 
readily. (6987 ) 

The dyestuffs used for tinting do not 
appear to be entirely suitable. There 
is a trace of both the green and the 
purple after our boil-off. The purple 
tint in the boiled-off piece can be 
noticed if it is held under an electric 
light. Our experiment seems to indi- 
cate that this piece after boiling off 
would not be suitable for later dyeing 
in light pastel shades. 

We are returning to you a piece of 
this silk which has been given a cus- 
tomary boil-off. Although it is impos- 
sible to boil off this tint by prolonging 
the boiling, it is quite possible that by 
such treatment the silk would be harmed. 

x * * 


Dyed Rayon is Streaky 


Technical Editor : 

Under separate cover, wé are mailing 
three cones of 150-denier rayon dyed gray; 
and we would appreciate your opinion as to 
the cause of streakedness, which is evi- 
denced by the rings on top of the cones. 

This yarn is 150-denier viscose, 24 fila- 
ment “A” quality. It has been dyed at 
120° F. with 2% sulphonated castor oil, and 
1% soda ash, using Chlorantine> Gray 
R.L.N. and Solantine Orange G. 

We, ourselves, are at a loss to account 
for the streakedness. The yarn, viscose 
“A,” is the best that we can buy. The 
dyeing was done by experienced men, and 
dyes were thoroughly dissolved, and pre- 
cautions were taken in every handling to 
insure that the extractor and trucks were 
clean and free from foreign matter. Under 
the circumstances, we wonder whether the 
dyestuffs are to blame, and we will as- 
suredly appreciate your opinion. (6996) 

We have examined these cones of sil- 
ver yarn. Looking at the top of the 
cone, we find the outside layers have a 
blacker or grayer appearance than the 
center, which has a yellow cast. The 
part next to the cone is nearly the same 
color as the outside. 

It is our opinion that the cause of 
this trouble lies in the choice of dve- 
stuffs and the method of dyeing. We 
do not feel that the character or quality 
of the rayon is at all to blame. We 


cannot find that the trouble can be caused 
by dirty trucks or extractors. 

We would criticise the use of two 
dyes obtained from two different manu- 
facturers, inasmuch as the best dyeing 
methods and properties of these colors 
are different. With a shade as light and 
as delicate as these, these factors are of 
vital importance. The rate of absorp- 
tion of these two colors is slightly dif- 
ferent. We wonder if this yarn was 
dyed in a package machine. 

If the inquirer prefers to use dyes 
manufactured by the makers of Solantine 
Orange G, we would suggest using 
either Solantine Black L or Benzo Fast 
Black. The Solantine Black L is slightly 
greener than the Chlorantine Gray 
RLN, but we believe this can be com- 
pensated for by using a little more 
orange. The Benzo Fast Black is on 
the blue or purple side. 

Should the colors furnished by the 
makers of Chlorantine Gray RLN be 
preferred, we would select Chlorantine 
Orange TRL to go with the Chlorantine 
Gray RLN. 

It has been our experience that com- 
binations of Chlorantine Gray RLN and 
Chlorantine Orange TRL will produce 
level and uniform shades, but no more 
so than mixtures of Solantine Orange 
G and Solantine Black L or Benzo Fast 
Black. Combinations of Solantine 
Black L and Chlorantine Orange TRL 
do not work satisfactorily; neither do 
combinations of Chlorantine Gray RLN 
and Solantine Orange G. 

Secondly, we would take exception to 
the use of soda ash in the dyebath. 
Soda ash will convert the sulphonated 
castor oil into a soap. If there are any 
iron, lime, or magnesium salts in the 
water, a curd or insoluble soap will be 
produced, which will act as a resist and 
cause the dye to go on unevenly. The 
dyebath should contain no chemicals, 
other than the sulphonated oil and 
glauber salt. 

Thirdly, we do not feel that the dye- 
ing was done at the right temperature, 
A temperature of 120° F. is not hot 
enough to force these dyes on evenly, 
especially the Solantine Orange G. We 
would recommend starting the bath at 
120° F. and raise this slowly to 150° F. 
in 20 min. to $ hr. The bath should be 
held at this temperature for 4 to } hour. 
It is then raised to 160° F. or 170° F. 
to further level the colors. It is impera- 
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tive that a temperature higher than that 
out ined in the inquiry be used. 

e take it for granted that the in- 
appreciates the importance of 
working the skeins thoroughly during 
the entire dyeing process. 

\\e are sure that these precautions 
will eliminate any further unevenness in 
ave ig. 


qu 1 


* * * 


Foot of Silk Stocking 
Lighter Than Leg 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing two stockings, num- 
bered one and two, and we would like to 
call your attention to the No. 2 stocking. 
The silk changes from heavy in the leg 
to lighter weight in the foot. This comes 
exactly at the transfer point. On the No. 
1 stocking this comes just below the trans- 
fer point. 

In both of these stockings the raw lot 
and dye lot are the same and the size of 
the silk is the same. We are having con- 
siderable trouble of this kind, especially 
at the transfer point, and we wish that 
you would give us whatever information 
you can as to what causes this difference. 

Would you be good enough to give us 
the size of the denier in the heavy part as 
against the lighter part? Also, will you 
kindly give us the number of coarses made 
by the legger as against the number made 
by the footer. If you think the fault is 

knitting machinery, have you any 
information you can give us that would 
overcome this ? (6990) 


\\e assume that these stockings are 
of 4-thread 13/15-denier silk on 
i 5l-gauge machine. In examining 
hese samples, it was quite clear that the 
bric was different in each foot from 
the iabric in each leg. A count of the 
vales and courses per inch showed the 
tollowing for the ankle and the foot of 
eacli sample. 


i) «ft! 
Mi Lil¢ 


anol 
maci¢ 


Sample No. 1 


Wales Courses 
Ant 39 53 
Fox , 34 51 
Sample No. 2 
Wales Courses 
An 4] 54 
Foot 2 433 54 
it was noted that the wales in the 


ankle were higher than in the foot. This 
irgely due to the boards, on which 
nkle did not stretch the fabric in 

much, if any, while the foot 
ied the fabric quite a little. 

Lie courses were about the same in 
each place; but, when the wales and 
> were multiplied together, a 
ig\\\v looser fabric was indicated from 
ter than from the legger. It did 
m that this difference was great 

to cause such conspicuous 
S as appeared. 

Ose inspection of sample 1, espe- 
long the line of change, which 
ut 5 in. below the transfer point, 
da knot in the silk yarn. The 
Not was carefully drawn out and cut 

M e fabric. It indicated a possible 
ange at this point. 
varn of the foot was raveled back 
knot; then another skein was 
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raveled from the knot to the transfer 
line. A third skein was raveled irom 
the ankle above the transfer line. The 
following table shows the skein lengths 
in yarns, their weights in grams, and 
the equivalent denier of each skein. 


Denier of Silks 


Ankle Transfer Foot 
Yards 96 33 123 
Grams 381 130 378 
Denier 39.1 38.8 30.3 


The figures in this table showed that 
the silks of the ankle and the first 4 in. 
below the transfer were very nearly the 
same, but that the silk comprising the 
rest of the foot was much lighter—that 
is, 30.3 denier compared with 38.8 and 
39.1 denier in the adjacent parts. 

This was rather conclusive proof that 


the knot, previously mentioned, was 
made by tying two different sizes of silk 
together. This difference was great 


enough to make the defect. 

A similar analysis of the yarns for 
sample 2 was also made, testing the 
yarns of the foot and the ankle. The 
dividing line between the two was the 
transfer line at which the change caus- 
ing this complaint occurred. 


Denier of Silks 


Ankle Foot 
Yards 112 230 
Grams 395 753 
Denier . 38.2 32.3 


In this sample, the variation between 
the two varns was less than in sample 1, 
but was great enough to account for the 
apparent difference in the fabric tex- 
ture. This was doubtless the result of 
different silks on the legger and footer. 

The inquiry stated that these yarns 
were of the same lot and from the same 
dyeing. It should be pointed out that, 
with silk yarns, this is no guarantee 
against variation. Some authorities 
claim that a single-end 13/15-denier will 
vary as much as from 10 to 25 deniers. 
As these singles are put together to 
make such silk as this, the four single 
threads will tend to bury these size 
variations. However, we must recog- 
nize that sometimes a series of several 
light places are likely to come together. 
This will result in a light yarn and give 
trouble of this kind. 

Probably this trouble appears to be 
worse than it actually is when the light 
end is in the foot. The boards stretch 
the foot more than the ankle and so 
make the fabric look more open. On 
the other hand, if the light silk came in 
the ankle, it is likely that it would be 
much less conspicuous, because the 
wales are drawn close together there 
and the heavier silk in the foot would 
be stretched out. 

To summarize this discussion, while 
the texture is slightly different in both 
stockings, this is so slight as compared 
with the variations in the deniers of the 
silk yarns that the latter seem to be 
entirely responsible for the changes from 
light to heavy. The only solution is to 


use the best silk possible and then to use 
constant care to avoid all variations. 
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Tests Hose and Belt Duck 


Experiments by American Society 
for Testing Materials 


At the recent meeting in Providence, 
R. IL., of Committee D-13, the textile 
committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, a report of experi- 
mental strength tests on hose and belt 
duck was made by Sub-Committee IX. 
The purpose of the tests was to deter- 
mine whether there is a greater varia- 
tion in tests made on such materials 
when they are in the bone-dry state or 
after they have been exposed to stand- 
ard laboratory atmospheric conditions 
of 70° F. and 65% R. H., with the ulti- 
mate object in view of recommending a 
standard test method for adoption. The 
report was presented by B. L. Whittier, 
of the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills. 

Both series of tests, Mr. Whittier re- 
ported, were made in accordance with 
the A.S.T.M. 1lx1lx3 grab method, as 
specified under serial designation D39- 
27. One set of tests was made after the 
fabric had been exposed over night to 
standard conditions, and the other series 
was made after it had been dried out to 
bone-dry state. 

For these tests was used a duck 
weighing 35 oz. to 42 in. width, count- 
ing approximately 224 x 12, 7 x 6 ply, 
6s yarn both warp and filling. All tests 
were made from the same continuous 
piece of goods to eliminate as much as 
possible variation in weaving, etc. A 
heavy belt duck was used because the 
members of the sub-committee felt that 
more difficulty was encountered in fully 
conditioning a heavy fabric than a light, 
openly constructed fabric. 

Six laboratories conducted these 
tests, each laboratory making ten breaks 
each along warp and filling in both 
bone-dry and conditioned state. 

A study of the results of the tests in- 
dicates that there is very little choice 
between the two methods. Both the 
variation of individual tests and the 
variation of each laboratory’s average 
from the average of all tests are about 
equal, whether the tests were made in 
bone-dry or conditioned state. 

An interesting feature is the percent- 
age of variation. In developing stand- 
ard requirements for numbered duck, 
the Bureau of Standards found that a 
figure set at 10% below the average 
strength should be a fair minimum re- 


quirement. The present tests show 
variations from 125% over to 9.7% 


under the average. When we consider 
the fact that these tests were all made 
from the same roll of duck, it is evident 
that strength tests of different rolls will 
show a variation of at least 10%, and 
that this figure is not too conservative. 

As there apparently is no great dif- 
ference in variation by the two methods, 
this factor can practically be eliminated 
in the choice of a method to be used. 
Therefore as the conditioned method is 
more generally used, and as it involves 
much less work in the actual testing, 
the writer recommends its adoption by 
Sub-Committee IX for standard specifi- 
cations for hose and belt duck. 
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—the roller covering 
that cuts spinning 


room costs 
“JETROL” will wear longer than any 
other roller covering. Never known to lick. Fur- 


nished in cots, if you cover your own rolls. Your 
spinning room will show lower costs with “Jetrol.” 


Write for samples and quotations. 
Also glad to quote on sheepskin cots. 


O. B. Wetherell & Son Co. 


ROLLER 
COVERERS 


Over 85 Years in this business 
E. C. MERRILL, Pres H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 












33 Elm Street Established Phone 
Fall River 1903 Fall River 1459 


William McLeod, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 






McLeod Wood Top Rolls 
for Spinning Frames 


Shipping Rolls for Cord Fabric 


Loom Beams Race Boards 
Cloth Rolls Crank Arms 
Temple Rolls Pin Boards 
Loom Swells Underclearers 
Dobby Sheaves Lathe Turnings 


Lease Rods 


THE McLEOD TEMPLE ROLLS 





Patent Applied For 


The McLeod Temple Rolls are made of wood and 
rubber, and are spiralled right and left hand. They 
hold the cloth, leave no marks, and do not disturb 
the pick. 


Send for samples of our Temple and 
Wood Top Rolls. 








with your present cotton or 
woolen spinning equipment you 
could enter the profitable field 
of mixed spinning and be 
assured of uniform staple— 


you knew you could make 300 
cuts per minute of lengths up 
to 3 inches—or longer— 


you knew you could handle 4 
to 8 strands of top or roving at 
the same time— 


you could—with no extra outlay—increase your 
inventory value by carrying in stock uncut tops of 
various fibres 


OU would then 

write for full de- 
scription and quota- 
tion on the 


STOKES 


Rotary 
Cutter | 


FJStoKes MACHINE COMPANY 


5948 Tabor Road, Olney P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Better fabrics are 
produced by using 


HEDDLES 


which are soldered by 
our patented process, 
resulting in smooth 
finished eyes. 


TWIN WIRE HEDDLES—TWIN STEEL 
HEDDLES—TWISTED WIRE HEDDLES— 
GERMAN WIRE HEDDLES 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


“Heddle Headquarters” 
Leicester, Massachusetts 
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COTTON 


Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co., plant which 
was purchased from the receiver by W. 
H. Hightower and associates, of Thom- 
aston, Ga., will be rehabilitated, accord- 
ing to a recent statement from the 
owners. Approximately $400,000 will be 
spent in the purchase of new machinery 
aud equipment, and in improvements to 
the mill village. It is planned to have 
the plant in full operation again within 
four or five months. Present equipment 
consists of 35,000 spindles, 984 automatic 
and 216 box looms. 


Powdrell & Alexander (Danielson, 
Conn.,) stockholders have voted to in- 
crease shares from 63,334 to 500,000 and 
the sale of unissued common stock was 
authorized. Terms of the preferred stock 
issue prevented a split up in shares. 


Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the Lons- 
dale (R. I.) Co., resumed operation on 
Nov. 12 after being shut down since 
Nov. 7. 


*Ancona Mill, Fall River, Mass., con- 
taining 189,000 sq.ft. of: floor space with 
complete engine, boiler and sprinkler 
system, was purchased Nov. 8 by David 
Bilsky and Arnold Leviss. The sale also 
included real estate purchased separately 
for $9,200. The property complete had 
an assessed value of $96,500. 


Safepack Mills Co., Millis, Mass., has 
awarded general contract to the Eastern 
Construction Co., North Main St. 
Woonsocket, R. I., for a mill unit from 
private plans. 


“Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., new plant with 20,000 
indles on hosiery yarns, will be in 
full operation about the last of January, 
according to a recent announcement 
from J. J. Boyle, superintendent. 


Utica (N. Y.) Looms, Inc., are in- 
creasing operations by adding workers 
to both day and night shifts. 


Watertown, N. Y., Sweetser & Son, 
Inc., manufacturers of shirts, have an- 
nounced under date of Nov. 9, their with- 
drawal from the proposed merger with 
James McCurrah & Bro., neckwear 
manufacturers, under the name of the 
General Weaving Corp. The local con- 
cern will continue operation here as an 
independent company. 


Ivey Weavers, Hickory, N. C. The 
recent incorporation of this concern is, 
it is understood, merely a step in the 
organization of the Ivey Mill Co., which 
1 go into effect Jan. 1, 1930. The 
capital stock, according to the — 
is $600,000, by G. H. Geitner, J. G. 
Geitner, and J. S. Geitner, all of aes 
are officials of the Ivey Mill Co. 


Wissahickon Plush Mills, Philadel- 
hia, Pa., have installed additional looms 
their new building which was recently 


pleted. 
_Ward-Davidson Co., Inc., Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., manufacturer of Turkish 
towels, whose main plant is at 2647 N. 


Howard St., and branch at Howard & 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Lehigh Ave., has started a small branch 
plant at Perkasie, Pa. An official stated 
there is no intention at present of mov- 
ing the main plant from Philadelphia. 


Lafayette Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
which formerly manufactured Turkish 
towels, S.E. Cor. Lehigh Ave. & Howard 
St., having an equipment of approxi- 
mately 64 looms, has gone out of busi- 
ness. A portion of the equipment was 
purchased by Ward-Davidson Co., also 
manufacturers of Turkish towels, etc. 


Narragansett Cotton Mills, Inc., Ap- 


ponaug, R. I., have filed notice of in- 
crease in capital from $200,000 to 
$300,000. 


*Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
one of the mills in the Leroy Springs 
group, which has been closed for several 
weeks, has resumed operations. It was 
stated by A. H. Robbins, vice-president 
and general manager, that 350 automatic 
looms would be installed to be used 
in the manufacture of print cloths and 
narrow sheetings, replacing their old 
type looms which have been on ging- 
hams for many years. The plant is now 
equipped with 14,570 spindles and 610 
narrow looms. 


Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill is hav- 
ing the old looms of the plant replaced 
with new ones. A number are already 
running. 


Anderson (S. C.) Cotton Mills, have 
just completed the installation of four 
high speed automatic -warpers and 
spoolers, and initial operations have been 
satisfactory, according to officials. The 
new machinery was purchased from the 
Barber-Colman Co. of Rockford, III. 


Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., will 
replace 25,000 spindles of their present 
spinning with Saco-Lowell long draft 
frames, beginning about Jan. 1, according 
to a recent report. There will be no 
increase in the size of the plant which 
has 85,000 spindles. 


*Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., are said 
to be planning early rebuilding of cot- 
ton mill destroyed by fire, Nov. 1, with 
loss reported in excess of $200,000, in- 
cluding buildings, equipment and stock. 


WOOL 


*Yantic (Conn.) Mills of American 
Woolen Co. will be closed Dec. 1. It is 
expected that Samuel Kaplan of New 
York may take over the mills at that 
time and continue their operation. It is 
planned to seek a public subscription 
of $50,000 for which an issue of 6% pre- 
ferred stock will be floated. Mr. Kaplan 
formerly operated the Yantic mills and 


sold to the American Woolen Co. 
in 1921. 
Taft Woolen Co., Bellingham, Mass., 


has awarded the following sub-contracts 
for its $50,000 mill building: Plumbing, 
Tucker & Rice Co., Worcester; steel 
sash, Detroit Steel Products Co., Boston. 
Cole & Kimball, Boston, are the engi- 
neers and Fiske Carter Construction Co., 
Worcester, general contractor. 
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Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co., depart- 
ment of William M. Lovering & Co., 
Inc., which has been shut down for 
several months, is to be purchased by 
citizens of the town and operated as a 
community enterprise. The plant is 
owned by William B. Dunn, Providence. 


*Methuen (Mass.) Worsted Co., 
manufacturer of worsted yarns for 
men’s wear, has 3,000 worsted spindles 
and 1,500 twisting spindles lately started 
with a weekly product of 5,000 Ibs. 
Alfred C. Gaunt and Asa Ashworth are 
the proprietors as noted in recent issue. 


Oxford (Mass.) Woolen Mills, have 


resumed operations after being shut 
down for the last month. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 


dam, N. Y., are running on a maximum 
production schedule with full working 
quota, and will hold to this basis for an 
indefinite time. October shipments from 
the plant were 43% larger than the same 
month a year ago. 


Paris Woolen Mills, Brownsville, 
Oregon, are installing considerable new 
machinery, including looms, spooler, 
duster and other machines. It is figured 
by the management that the installation 
of this new and up-to-date machinery 
will increase the efficiency of the mills 
and their output by 50 to 60% 


Shelbourne Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
According to a statement made by Wil- 
lis Fleisher, treasurer of this concern, 
manufacturers of men’s worsted wear 
and dress goods, they will liquidate the 
business. The firm operated approxi- 
mately 100 looms. It is reported the 
heirs of Frank A. Plaelzer, who died 
last year, are disinclined to take an 
active part in the operation of the prop- 
erty and its affairs will therefore be 
liquidated as expeditiously as possible. 
The selling organization of which W. S. 
S. Graham is the head will be kept 
intact. 


Scatchard Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against this concern, cotton, 
woolen and merino cloth manufacturers 
and spinners of woolen yarns. The 
petition states assets amount to $30,226 
and liabilities to $47,633. Thos. Hallman 
has been appointed referee. 


Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co. is awarding miscellaneous  sub- 
contracts for new third story addition 
to mill 30 x 70 ft., now under way, in- 
cluding award for ‘steel work to the W. 
H. Hobbs Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
It is proposed to have the unit ready 
for occupancy at an early date. 


KNIT 


*Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently installed in their new unit 
94 full-fashioned hosiery machines, 
manufactured at Chemnitz, Germany, 
costing around $1, 000,000. Forty men 
from the factory in Germany did the 
work of installation. 


Bryant Knitting Mills, Malden, Mass., 
are erecting a new building which will 
add 20,000 sq.ft. of space to the plant 
and increase production to 800 dozen 
sweaters per week. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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There are forms of 
thrift equivalent to 
putting money in 
the bank. For in- 
stance, the use of 
Torrington Full 
Fashioned Needles. 
The resulting 
greater and better 
production means 
real economy. 


The red box with 
the green label. 


Packed 1000 to the box. Each box 
contains 10 packets of 100 needleg 
wrapped in glazed paper. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
> orrington, Conn. USA. & 


BRANCHES 








THE TORRINGTON CO 
CHERRYG JUNIPER STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cc, B. BARKER &CO..LTD, LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
140-144 W. 22ND ST 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


















FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 
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That production chart—does it 
suit you these days? Is quality 
and quantity to your liking? 

Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 

Make your experiments with 
Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 















Fox Chase Knitting Mills, Inc., 2 
est Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
vith mill at Philadelphia, Pa., have ar- 
.nged for an increase in capital from 
00,000 to $2,000,000. 


Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
is increasing operations and is now run- 
ning overtime in some departments. 


Seneca Falls (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., will soon complete their new two- 
story addition to the plant in Bridge St. 
to house equipment now in the Chestnut 
St. mill, which will be used for storage 
purposes. The new building will also be 
used for the manufacture of yarn. 


Knit Products Corp., Belmont, N. C., 
has been organized by A. F. Dichten- 
mueller, of Charlotte, N. C., and A. C. 
Lineberger and R. L. Stowe, combed 
yarn manufacturers, of Belmont. The 
new concern has an authorized capital- 
ization of $350,000 and will engage in 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hos- 
iery. A site has already been selected 
for the building and excavation was 
started several days ago. 


Aas 


Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., have placed contract with 
Robert Reiner, Inc., for a number 
of “Seyfert & Donner” full-fashioned 
hosiery machines. 


*Tower Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., recently installed six high-speed 
full-fashioned machines purchased from 
Robert Reiner Inc., and have placed 
order for six additional machines to be 
delivered in December. 


Willis Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. C., 
have completed installation of 25 addi- 
tional Scott & Williams knitting ma- 
chines. The plant now has a total of 
129 machines manufacturing women’s 
mercerized and rayon hosiery. 


Elliott Knitting Mills Inc., of Hickory, 
N. C., are completing a two-story mill 
building, 100 x 110 ft. for their hosiery 
plant, where 12 full-fashioned hosiery 
machines will be installed. The build- 
ing is about ready for machinery which 
has already been purchased. Half of the 
floor space will be utilized by the knit- 
ting machines, and the remainder by 
other departments of the plant. 


Hickory, N. C. Construction work 
has been started on a new hosiery mill 
cing erected near Hickory, by Wade H. 
iuford, president, Long View Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. The entire cost, including 
ichinery, will be approximately $150,- 
, it is reported. The plant will be 
mpleted in about four months and will 
ploy around 100 operatives. The con- 
tractors are Cline & Marlowe, of Hick- 

It will be a two story structure of 
tandard mill construction 50 x 140 ft., 
th an “L” for the dye room. 


\ 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
‘. C., have placed a large order with 
\obert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 

high-speed full-fashioned hosiery ma- 

nes, some of which are now in course 
erection. 


Shelby, N. C.—R. E. Carpenter and 
ciates will on Jan. 1, begin the opera- 
n of a small hosiery mill. Machinery 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 





MILL NEWS — Continued 





has been purchased and the output will 
be 100 dozen pairs of hose daily at the 
start. Men’s, women’s and children’s 
hose will be manufactured. 


Carlton Mills Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., which has been located at 4021 Ger- 
mantown Ave., is now installing knit- 
ting machines and other equipment on 
the second floor of the building located 
at N.W. Cor. Front St., & Lehigh Ave., 
where they will begin the manufacture 
of fancy knit goods. 


Emmeth Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery, 1208 Race St., are being taken 
over by new interests and will be called 
the Girard Hosiery Co., the officers of 
which will be anounced within a short 
time. They will continue the manufac- 
ture of full-fashioned goods. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A new concern to 
manufacture sweaters has been organized 
by Harry Cohan, who was formerly in 
the yarn business. It is located at 2415 
3rd & Somerset Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mare Sternberg, 
formerly of Emmeth Textiles, Inc., has 
purchased eight high-speed full fashioned 
leggers and three footers from Robert 
Reiner, Inc., for use in the new plant at 
3rd & Somerset St. 


Resolute Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has been reported this concern 
has concluded arrangements for the sale 
of their equipment to a southern hosiery 
manufacturer and the local plant will 
be discontinued. Confirmation of the 
report was not forthcoming upon in- 
quiry at the local mill. They are manu- 
facturers of infants’ hose. 


Montgomeryville (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., located in suburb of Lansdale, have 
completed erection of their new mill and 
placed an order with Robert Reiner, Inc., 
for six full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


*Phoenixville (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, 
have closed bids, for a new addition 
to mill, to be equipped as a dyehouse and 
boiler room, one-story, brick, reported 
to cost close to $45,000, with equipment. 
Clarence E. Wunder, 1520 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is architect. 


Bedford Underwear Mills, Inc., Shelby- 


ville, Tenn., which was_ recently 
chartered with a capital of $10,000, by 
I. L. Power, former manager of the 


Shelbyville Knitting Mills, president; F. 
J. Wallheiser and J. O. Fly, prominent 
business men of the city, has begun 
operations, manufacturing rayon under- 
wear. 


Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co., 
announces the purchase of the Burkland 
Knitting Works of Chicago, IIl., and will 
operate their plant at Portage, Wis. 
under the name of the Vivette mill and 
the one in Chicago as the Burkland mill. 
The mill at Portage will be devoted to 
the manufacture of high grade pine- 
apple stitch underwear, and rayon under- 
garments for women, junior misses and 
juveniles. The Burkland mill will con- 
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tinue to make the well known line of 
Burkland infants’ and children’s knitted 
underwear. The Burkland mill will 
manufacture, in addition to the above, 
a line of popular priced rayon under- 
garments. A sales manager and produc- 
tion manager have been engaged, and 
announcement as to the personnel and 
officers will be forthcoming later. 


SILK 


Brewton (Ala.) Silk Mills Corp., op- 
erated by Rieback & Mandell, Inc., and 
engaged in the manufacture of broad 
silks on 80 looms, started up recently 
and is under the management of Ray- 
mond E. Fisher, formerly of Blooms- 
burg, Pa. The building contains 13,000 
sq.ft. of floor space and is constructed 
of brick, concrete and hollow tile. The 
partitions separating the office, rest 
rooms, and storage vault from the re- 
mainder of the plant are of Sheetrock. 
E. R. Chambliss, of Brewton, was the 
general contractor. The mill will em- 
ploy more than 100 operatives when full 
capacity is reached. 


Ecker & Lustgarten, Inc., North Ber- 
gen, N. J., have taken bids on general 
contract for a one-story brick and steel 
addition to mill at Secaucus, N. J., to 
be 64x68 ft., reported to cost close to 
$25,000, with equipment. It is expected 
to award contract at early date. P. L. 
Schultz, 256 Summit Avenue, Union 
City, N. J., is architect. 


Hillcrest Silk Mills, Inc., West New 
York, N. J., have leased their mill at 
515-23 Thirtieth Street, totaling 13,000 
sq.ft. floor space, to Public Service Mills, 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J., which will 
occupy the structure at an early date for 
the manufacture of men’s shirts, etc. 
The Hillcrest company is now operating 
two rayon mills in the South, and cur- 
tailing production at West New York. 


Empire State Silk Label Co., West 
‘New Brighton, N. Y., has taken bids on 
general contract for a two-story and 
basement addition, reported to cost 
close to $50,000, with equipment, and 
will make award at early date. George 
J. Guteknust, 73 New Street, Port Rich- 
mond, is architect. 


Philip Liberman, McAdoo, Pa., has 
awarded general contract to Abraham 
Kahn, 456 West Broad St., Hazleton, 
Pa., for two-story brick addition to silk 
mill on South Hancock St., estimated to 
cost close to $45,000, with equipment. 
Sheridan & Knoblock, Markle Bank 
Bldg., Hazelton, are architects. 


Tatamy (Pa.) Silk Co. A voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against this firm, broad silk manufac- 
turer, which sets forth that the liabilities 
amount to $37,720 and assets to $31,075. 


Hamlet Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
closed for the last nine weeks, opened 
Nov. 12. The mill was shut down due 
to a strike. C. D. Jenks is agent. 


Consolidated Silk Mills, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., Can., have been granted a 
Federal charter to operate a plant.. The 
capital is listed at 1,000 shares of no par 
value stock. 
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HOSE who look only at the dull arithmetic of life 
build no monuments and win no victories. 
Progress is made because there are possibilities in 
human beings which go beyond statistics; because the 
whole is very often much more than the sum of all 
its parts. 
Two great businesses, which have developed side by 
side, unite their resources and experience. They find 
that their rate of progress is much more than doubled 
—that two plus two have not made four, but five or 
even ten. 
The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust 
Company have merged in The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. Their resources are the combined resources of the 


two; their board of directors is the combined boards; 
their officers are the same officers. 


Yet something has been added by the act of union. 
Experience, judgment, vision—all have been strength- 
ened. There is a heightened sense of obligation, an even 
deeper appreciation of the fact that great growth can 
come only through greater service. 


We thank the customers of The Seaboard and The 
Equitable Trust Company for the good wishes which 
have been so generously extended. Already it is clear 
that in very many different ways the new Equitable 
Trust Company can be more and do more in service 


to its customers than either bank could possibly have 
done alone. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 11 BROAD STREET 
A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


District Representatives: PHILADELPHIA - BALTIMORE - ATLANTA : PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO: DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 


Total resources more than $800,000,000 
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Raw Silk Faces Weakening Market 


Large “Invisible Supply” a Burden, 
Says Dr. Haney in Analyzing Figures 


S POINTED out a month 
Azz the statistical position 
,™of silk has become weaker, 
and the October crash in the 
stock market has now had the 
usual effect in contributing to- 
ward a break in the raw silk 
market. 

If we look back over the last 
three business cycles, we find that 
silk prices have faithfully repre- 
sented the general trend of busi- 
In the 1920-1921 recession silk 
prices declined for about six months, 
reaching bottom levels in July, 1920. 
In the 1923-1924 recession, the de- 
cline in silk prices lasted about eight 
months, or until June, 1924. In 1927, 
vhen the silk supply situation had be- 
come more unfavorable, silk prices de- 
clined for about 14 months to the low 
point reached in November, 1927. 

\t the present time, a business reces- 
sion of uncertain duration is under way 
ind has been attended by an unparalleled 
break in the stock market. Undoubtedly 
the effect upon the silk market will be 
infavorable for some time. It does not 
seem probable, however, that the reces- 
sion in silk will be as extreme or pro- 
tracted as it has been in some past 
cycles. Silk prices are now relatively 
low, both in comparison with cotton and 
wool and in comparison with the gen- 
eral price level. Moreover, there has 
been no preceding large advance in silk 
prices. In short, the market for raw 
silk requires relatively little liquidation. 

Furthermore, silk is clearly no longer 
the luxury that it used to be, and may 
vell be classed as a necessary. 

Thus it seems just to take a middle 
eround, and, while anticipating further 
veakness, to expect less decline than in 
most previous recessions. 


Bull Points 


The conditions tending to support the 
lk market are as follows: 
1. Silk is relatively cheap. 


2. There has been little forward buy- 
ng on the part of manufacturers, and 


ness. 





SUMMARY—SILK 


1. The statistical position is weaker, and 
bearish factors predominate. 
2. A large “invisible supply” of raw silk 
probably exists. 
3. Despite relative cheapness, it will prob- 
ably be necessary to liquidate supplies with 
less favorable demand conditions, with the 
result that even lower prices will be seen. 


their supplies for spring business are 
probably small. 

3. Skirts are getting longer. The new 
styles have been at least partially ac- 
cepted and this is sufficient to insure a 
larger consumption than would other- 
wise be the case, particularly as it will 
mean some replenishment of wardrobes. 

4. The hosiery demand _ continues 
good. Production is above a year ago 
and yarn prices have held firm. 

5. Stocks of thrown silk in manufac- 
turers’ hands are believed to be small. 


Bear Points 


Conditions tending 
values are as follows: 


1. Arrivals from the filatures in Japan 
have been increasing, and Japanese 
stocks are large. Such stocks are con- 
siderably above a year ago and reflect 


to depress silk 


the increased silk cocoon crop. 
2. Total visible supply has in- 
creased and is large. 
3. The Silk Association figures 
for October were bearish, and 


the estimated deliveries were 
below anticipation. 

4. Estimated “deliveries” ex- 
ceed actual consumption, and 


invisible stocks must be large. 

5. European silk industry is 
depressed. Over-production of 
goods is reported and a trend 
toward cheaper fabrics. 

6. Domestic mill consumption appears 
to be on the decline. Manufacturers are 
curtailing as stocks of goods accumulate, 
and low profit margins continue. 

7. Department store sales of silk and 
velvet piece goods in September de- 
clined, falling 7.2% behind a year ago. 

8. General business recession and the 
decline in the stock market. 

9. Reaction of silk prices in the face 
of higher yen exchange indicates a weak 
position. 


Statistical Position 


The outstanding points in the Silk 
Association figures for October are the 
increase in imports and in the quantity 
in transit. 

Imports in October broke all records. 


Stocks of raw silk 
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and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 
age; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 
Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
variation, Silk Association. Average 1923-1927—100 for both indexes. 





r he analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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Like the 


Control 
of the 


Modern Automatic Elevator 


The new slow-motion mech- 
anism in the Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine 
is operated by the touch of 
a lever. As different from 
the old style as is the opera- 
tion of the new automatic 
elevators. 


It does away completely with 
the strong arm work form- 
erly necessary in stopping 
and turning. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 
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FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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\t 66,500 bales, they were 115.7% of 
he estimated “deliveries” for the month. 
(his is probably the highest percentage 
n record for October, and has rarely 
een exceeded in any month. Imports 
vere 36% above a year ago. Of course, 
he trend of prices shows that the in- 
reased imports represent pressure to 
ell on the part of Japanese holders 
ither than eagerness to buy on the part 
i United States’ manufacturers. 

At 49,000 bales, the quantity in transit 
s enormous. The sum of imports and 
n-transit silk was over 115,000 bales, 
igainst 99,000 bales in September and 
80,000 bales in October, 1928. 


Increase in Stocks 


Almost equally notable is the increase 
of 9,000 bales in stocks at New York. 
\t 64,129 bales, these stocks are 15% 
greater than a year ago and are 111.6% 
of the estimated deliveries. Rarely, if 
ever, have stocks been so large in com- 
parison with current consumption in 
October. Usually, the peak of silk stor- 
age is reached in December or January, 
and further increases are almost certain 
this year. 

The increase in stocks deducted from 
reported imports gives us the estimated 
“deliveries,” which amounted to 57,489 
bales. This represents an increase of 
over 4,000 bales from September, but 
we must remember that October had at 
least 26 working days against 24 in Sep- 
tember, more than 7% increase. Also 
the estimated deliveries are not actual 
consumption. The trend in October was 
almost certainly toward curtailment of 
consumption, 

Therefore, the domestic position is 
bearish and is likely to become more so, 
in view of the large in-transit figures 
ind the probable downward trend of ma- 
chinery activity. 

\s to the foreign situation, we find 
the total visible supply considerably 
larger in October than in September or 
than a year ago. The combined stocks 
it New York and Yokohama amounted 
to over 95,000 bales in comparison with 
82.000 bales at the end of September, 
ind 77,600 bales a year ago. Allowing 
ior seasonal variation, we find that the 
average combined stocks for the last 
three months have been 126% of the 
1922-1926 average, while machinery ac- 
tivity has not been more than 110% of 
that average. In recent years, such 
creat maladjustment has been found 
mly in 1927 (and to some extent to 
1928), Remembering what happened as 
(oO prices in those years, a further decline 

suggested. 


Price Trend Downward 


The average price of Cracks XX in 
October was $5.09 which compares with 
$5.29 in September and $5.27 a year ago. 
During the month, this grade declined 
’2c. and the Saiyu grade closed with a 
0 yen decline. Thus far in November, 
Tacks XX have declined 10c. more, 
nd Saiyu, at 1,250 yen, is also lower. 

The rise in silk prices that occurred 
i September was accompanied by an 

icreased activity of spindles in this 

uuntry and a spurt in sales of silk 
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Imports, Pounds. Average 1921=100. Three months’ moving average (Dept. 
of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Associa- 
tion figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent increase to 
preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 
1921=100. Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 


goods that carried such sales above their 
average relation with spindle activity. 
This situation, however, has now prob- 
ably been changed, though the October 
figures are not yet available. Probably 
spindle activity has been curtailed. Silk 
sales have been somewhat reduced and 
are likely to decline further. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that 
sales of silk textiles will continue in 
fairly good volume, but the general busi- 
ness situation will affect them more or 
less and, together with the existence of 
over-production, makes it probable that 
the market for finished goods will not be 
sufficiently strong to support the market 
for the raw material. 

The notable discrepancy between the 
estimated deliveries and machinery ac- 
tivity should be referred to again. It 
seems absolutely clear that the delivery 
figures do not represent actual mill con- 
sumption of silk, and that, in addition 
to the visible supply, there is now a con- 
siderable invisible supply. 

The country has bitten off more silk 
than it can chew. 





| London’s Latest Overcoats | 








LONDON, ENGLAND. 

The new season’s overcoats for men, 
as shown by one of the leading London 
tailors, are made of various materials 
in a wide range otf shades from heavy 
tweeds with strongly marked herring- 
bone design in chocolate and white, 
black and white, gray and black, to 
finely woven shower proof woolen 
material of fine herring-bone design 
in shades of dark gray, medium gray, 
greenish gray, fawn with a faint over- 
check in light red and blue, a mixture 
of navy and fawn, and a plain weave 
in cocoa shade with pin stripes in light 
red. The herring-bone design in these 
two different materials, namely tweed 
and showerproof woolen cloth, is of a 
different character, the tweed being 
fairly narrow and the showerproof cloth 
being wide. 

* * * 

Plain velour in all shades of brown 

and also with a small check design in 
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cocoa on a fawn ground, overlaid with 
a larger check in light red, is used for 
heavy overcoats, while the Berkeley or 
semi-fitting coat is made of the same 
material as that for lounge suits. 


~ * * 


Heavier showerproof fabric of 
speckled woolen is used for the more 
expensive coats in fawn, gray and 
black. 

* * * 


Heavy tweed of soft blanket texture 
in irregular black and white check, the 
black predominating is used for warmer 
coats, as also is speckled black velour 
of good weight. 


* * * 


Blanket velour a trifle lighter in 
weight is used also in navy, nigger, dark 
gray and black, each slightly peppered 


with white. 
* * * 


In summing up London overcoat 
styles, the materials are mostly with a 
hairy surface, the smooth finish so 
popular a little while back giving way 
to the soft blanket surface; and sober 
blacks, blues and grays are being 
rivalled by lighter shades; and bright 
colors in pin stripes are often introduced 
on a somber background. 


British Linen Delegates Visit 
Philadelphia Stores 


PHILADELPHIA.—A_ delegation rep- 
resenting the Irish and Scottish linen 
industry visited a number of the larg- 
est retail establishments in this city last 
week, searching for style, design and 
merchandising ideas which may be ap- 
plied to their own concerns at home to 
advantage. 

A committee from the Wanamaker 
store received the delegates upon their 
arrival in Philadelphia and conducted 
them upon a tour of that store. Thev 
were also hosts at a luncheon when ad- 
dresses were made by F. H. MacLean, 
representing the Irish delegates and by 
John Black, representing the Scottish 
delegates. In the afternoon other de- 
partment stores in Philadelphia were 
examined. 
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Spiral 
Knit | 


is 
produced |. 
with the | 






The extremely sheer stocking pro- 
ducing a nude effect has developed a 
demand for this “Spiral Knit” hose in 
service weights. 

This “Spiral Knit” stocking can be made on our 
Model K—either plain or spiral—300, 320 and 
340 needles. 










Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Mills Need New Half-Hose Machines 





Trend 


to Quieter Designs 


Presents Equipment Problem 


HE marked trend in half-hose de- 
mand toward more conservative de- 
has. necessitated considerable 
change of equipment in mills specializ- 
ing in fancies. As noted recently in 
these columns, the ultimate consumer of 
hali-hose is turning decidedly toward the 
less garish designs. He is still amenable 
to bright colors, so long as these are 
somewhat subdued in conservative pat- 
terns. All-over designs have given way 
to the single or double stripe. This 
trend has become more pronounced dur- 
ing recent weeks, and mills are making 
quick changes in equipment to meet the 
new tendency. At present, only a lim- 
ited number of knitters are producing 
the vertical stripe goods which is so 
popular. According to several factors, 
some mills are hesitating to incur the 
financial outlay, incident to the purchase 
ot the new machines, and meanwhile are 
losing considerable of this business. 


sig ns 


Trend Important 


Keen observers of half-hose trend are 
convinced that the new turn has funda- 
mental importance. The men who wear 
half-hose retailing at 50c. and upward 
io longer will buy “sporty” designs, it 
is asserted. As proof, producers point 
to their own numbers in this range, 

hich are far behind the new vertical 

| single stripe patterns in sales. At 
esent, there is a fair turnover in half- 
se. The demand is behind that of 

t vear at this time, factors assert, and 
hey attribute the present slowness to 

hesitancy regarding the change of 
styles. In current sales, there has been 
marked increase in call for solid 
lors—grays, blacks, blues, whites and 
tew bright shades, all are moving 

ll. This is interpreted as further 

{ of the trend toward conservatism 
half-hose. 

\leanwhile, however, the lively pat- 

s move quite well in “price” num- 

Bright designs sell steadily in the 

->c. class, and indications are that this 

t of consumer will continue to wear 
gayer half-hose. 


Women’s Hose Steady 


here was little change in the move- 

t of women’s hosiery during the 
Full fashioned demand continued 

tive, and numerous mills are behind in 
dc iveries. Production has been speeded 
‘o meet the pressure of demand, and 

is some talk of a glutted market 

e current high pressure output con- 

es. However, this rush to volume 
luction is not general; the outstand- 
hosiery producers are moving cau- 





tiously regarding increase, and are 
keeping a certain proportionate balance 
between output and turnover. 





New F.F. Hosiery 


Assn. Near Completion 


Meeting Nov. 19 in Philadelphia 
Will Select Officers and Name 


for Organization 


Plans for the organization of a new 
full-fashioned hosiery association which 
were launched Sept. 26 at a meeting of 
30 manufacturers in Philadelphia, will 
be completed at a meeting to be held 
Nov. 19, at the Union League Club, 
Philadelphia. Announcement to this 
effect was made in New York by S. E. 
Summerfield, president of the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., and chairman of the 
organization committee. 

Mr. Summerfield said that officers, 
directors and the name of the new 
organization will be selected at this 
meeting. It is understood that the ques- 
tion of location of headquarters also 
would be taken up. Five new mills 
which have joined the organization are: 
Cadet Hosiery Co., Concordia Silk 
Hosiery Co., Best Made Silk Hosiery 
Co., Holeproof Hosiery Co. and Logan 
Hosiery Co. 


Has 35 Members 


The association was formed to handle 
problems arising in mills operated by 
union labor. Each of the 35 manufac- 
turers now in the group has signed the 
agreement on wages and working con- 
ditions with the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. The 
contracts went into effect Sept. 1, and 
Dr. Paul Abelson, who was chosen as 
an impartial chairman by both parties, 
has already settled some difficulties re- 
garding working conditions. 





Cotton Shirting Cloth 
For Army Wanted 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids will be opened 
by the Depot Quartermaster, U. 5. 
Army, Nov. 29 to supply them with 
83,633 yd., olive drab cotton shirting 
which must conform with specifications 
dated Nov. 8, 1929. Material may be in 
any width between the minimum of 
36 in. and the maximum of 57 in. 
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Outerwear Factors Off 
To Chicago Openings 


New York Market Quietens, as Mill 
Representatives, Jobbers and Re- 
tailers Foregather in Windy City 


The departure of outerwear factors 
for the Chicago openings began yester- 
day and today the outerwear market in 
New York was very quiet, even for a 
Saturday. The Chicago program, which 
appeared in full in these columns last 
week, begins tomorrow with a meeting 
of the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
Agents Association at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. The official openings take 
place Monday at the same hotel, and 
will continue all week. Other important 
events on schedule are the trade banquet 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, the Trade Practice Con- 
ference at the Congress Hotel, Thurs- 
day, and the dinner-meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Thursday evening. 

Especial interest attaches to the Fed- 
eral Trade Practice Conference. It was 
announced this week that the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association had pro- 
posed the following subjects for con- 
sideration at the conference: Piracy of 
styles, misbranding, misrepresentation, 
price discrimination, discrimination in 
delivery basis, guaranteed prices, terms 
of sale—sanctity of contract, arbitration, 
samples and swatches, selling below 
cost, consigning merchandise and guar- 
anteed discounts only on bonafide quan- 
tity orders. 

The association also announced that 
the Department of Commerce is now 
preparing its report on the association’s 
knitting machinery survey in the Phila- 
delphia District, and is making every 
effort to have it ready for release and 
distribution at the directors’ dinner- 
meeting in Chicago, Nov. 21. 





Rayon Polo Shirt 
Announced for 1930 


Producers Expect Active Call for 
Lightweight Warm Weather 
Garment—Sweaters Steady 


Synthetic yarn takes a step forward 
in the knitted outerwear field, with the 
announcement that several important 
mills are offering rayon polo shirts for 
the 1930 warm weather season. ‘This 
line is still in the introduction stage, 
but the producers believe it has good 
possibilities. The big turover in polo 
shirts last summer, and the current in- 
terest in cotton polos for spring: has 
encouraged those offering the rayon line 
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FIRST AND ONLY FULL AUTOMATIC 
WRAP STRIPE MACHINE FOR HIGH 
SPEED PRODUCTION 
Knit-in ornament gives the raised 


effect of imported hand embroi- 


dered hose 8 color feeds Built 


for finest gauges in men’s half hose 





AUTOMATIC/KNITTI 


Keeping Up the Flow of 
aa the Leading Hosiery Mills 


N™ style ideas can be capitalized into successful 
merchandise only after the production head has 
answered the question: “Is it practical for our machines?” 

In mills operating BANNER AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINES, 
style ideas find an exceedingly high average of accept- 
ance for machine production. The versatility and adap- 
tability of BANNER MACHINES is well known throughout 
the industry. 

But the machines themselves are only part of the 
service which the industry has learned to expect from 
Hemphill. In the Hemphill engineering laboratory, ex- 
perimentation, design and service are always going 
forward under the direction of the Hemphill board of 
executives. With a keen and uncompromising eye to effi- 
ciency in hosiery production—with up-to-date knowl- 
edge of all style trends—these experienced hosiery 
authorities are always ready to help in the manufac- 
turer's production problems. 


Complete machine catalog and full description 
of Hemphill service on request of an executive 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
213 So. Broad James Bldg. Commercial Bank Bidg. 


THE BAN 


UI 
HM MN 
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1G MACHINES 


See cAlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG—— 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


to expect an active demand. These 
new shirts are 100% rayon, and will 
be available both in conservative and 


lively colors; maroons and greens will 
be especially featured. 


Sweater Demand Strong 


Heavyweight sweater demand contin- 
ues strong, but mills are beginning to 
catch up with deliveries. They now 
take business four weeks in advance, 
against the five to six weeks leeway 
that was asked last month. At the 
bathing-suit end, there is still some 
doubt regarding the high-spot colors for 
1930. Current orders are pretty well 
divided. The early orders for women’s 
suits stressed collegiate mixtures, but 
during the last 10 days, women’s suits 
in navy and black have shown more 
activity. Several producers remarked 
this week that there was a good call for 
conservatively modelled women’s suits, 
despite the sunback vogue. The sun- 
backs, however, are very much in the 
lead, especially pastels. Numerous mills 
began production this week of their 1930 
bathing-suit lines on an extensive scale. 
Some companies are still in the sample 
stage, but the entire trade will probably 
be busy on 1930 bathing-suits within a 
few weeks. 

lhe tone of the outerwear 
contident. Sweater buyers showed a 
little hesitancy this week, which was 
‘considered natural in view of the open- 
ings in Chicago next Monday. How- 
ever, there was good business placed in 
ill three divisions—sweaters, knitted 
ensembles and bathing-suits—and the 
rade looks for an exceptionally good 
1930 demand, once the retailers have had 

chance to study the Chicago offerings. 


market is 





Seek Simplification of 
Sizes on Underwear Labels 


lhe Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America have re- 
quested the co-operative services of the 
division of simplified practice of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, on 
underwear hangers or labels. According 
to Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the as- 
tion, labels of this kind are at 
present made in a great variety of dif- 
lerent sizes, one manufacturer alone is 


$0c1la 


beit 


eing required to furnish 23 different 
sizes. In his opinion a reduction in 
number of sizes of labels would effect a 
considerable saving to all those who 


are concerned. 
lhe division will shortly communicate 


with the manufacturers and _ others 
interested in the manufacture and use 
of | vels, for the purpose of determin- 
ing ‘heir attitude toward the proposal. 
If, a result of this inquiry, it is 
deter mined that the industry is interested 
. udertaking a simplification program, 
the « vision will call the necessary meet- 
ing t all concerned in an effort to 
deve »_p a recommendation for the sizes 
Or tt commodity which will be satis- 
tact to all concerned. 








Underwear Buyers 


Seek Spot Shipment 


Mills Promising Quick Delivery 
Get Preference—1930 Price 
Cut Doubted 


The reluctance of heavyweight under- 
wear buyers to place orders early, and 
the flood of last minute business, has 
resulted in a loss of orders to mills 
which cannot guarantee spot, or at least 
very early delivery. Mills which have 
kept up with demand, and can promise 
nearby shipment are getting consider- 
able business which was withdrawn 
from other firms, it is learned. 

As the end of the year approaches, 
there is keen interest in the question of 
what will happen to prices at the Janu- 
ary openings. Spokesmen for several 
large companies who were interrogated 
this week said it was unlikely that 
heavyweight prices for 1930-1931 would 
be reduced. The current turnover is 
exceptionally good, they pointed out, and 
the market is too firm to necessitate any 
such step. It is conceded that weakness 
developing in December might bring 
about a cut, but these factors thought 
December would be steady. Numerous 
mills have enough advance business on 
their books to keep them busy at least 
to Dec. 10, and these firms will not be 
disposed to cut on their new lines, it is 
believed. 

Spring underwear is still slow. There 
has been a slight increase in the demand 
tor balbriggans, but the real call is not 
expected to develop for a while yet. 





Narrow Fabric Edges 


(Continued from page 59) 





back end is up—on the back—(repre- 
sented on the design by a sinker), thus 
forming a perfect plain weave around 
the edge. 

Fig. 31 shows the same edge as in 
Fig. 30, but is designed to be drawn on 
eight harnesses. Note that the number 
of warp ends have been reduced by one. 
This is done to effect a perfect juncture 
between body and edge. 

Fig. 32 represents a three-quarter-hol- 
low selvage employing the two-up-one- 
down twill weave, together with the 
harness draft. Two stuffer ends appear 
on either side. 

The two-up-one-down order of inter- 
lacing will be noted by reading the first 
and second picks on the right edge. 
Following the direction of the arrow we 
find the first face end down (on the 
first pick), the second and third face 
ends up, the fourth face end down, the 
fifth and sixth face ends up; then, dis- 
regarding the stuffer ends and following 
around to the back, first back end down 
—on the back—(shown by a raiser on 
the design), second back end up—on 
the back—(designated by a sinker on the 
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design ), thereby completing the two-up- 
one-down order around the edge. The 
other edge follows out in a like manner. 


Half-Hollow Selvages 


Hali-hollow selvages consist of a face 
and back filling as do the full-hollow 
and three-quarter-hollow edges, but only 
one system of warp. The warp ends 
interlace only with the face picks, the 
back picks simply floating on the back 
of the fabric. If a little extra tension 
be placed upon the filling the outside 
warp ends will have a tendency to work 
around to the under side of the edge, 
and the face will present more the ap- 
pearance of a full-hollow selvage. This 


is especially so where a few ends of 
stuffer are used on either side. 

Fig. 33 shows a half-hollow selvage 
interlacing in plain weave order, placed 
next to a body of plain weave. 
outside 
ends. 


The 
ends on either side are 
This edge requires six 


two 
stuffer 





Fig. 33. 


Half-Hollow Selvage on 
Six Harnesses 
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Fig. 34. On Three Harnesses 





Fig. 35. 
One-Down Twill Order 


Interlacing in Two-Up 


harnesses, two for the plain weave and 
one for the stuffer on each side. 

By adding one end to the warp, if of 
plain weave, and raising or lowering 
either edge one pick, this selvage may 
be drawn on three harnesses, one for the 
stuffer ends and two for the plain, as 
shown in Fig, 34. 

Fig. 35 shows two repeats of a half- 
hollow selvage interlacing in two-up- 
one-down twill order. Stuffer ends may 
be added as in Figs. 33 and 34. It is 
designed to be woven face down. Cut 
white squares if desired to weave face 
down. 
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The Distinctive Feature 


in Fine Worsteds and Woolens 


is often the smartly styled silk decoration 
made from our colored spun silk yarns. They 
give a smartness that is durable. 


100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


; RK OFFIC 
Providence, R.I. 7 SES, Se N MADISON AVENU 
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Cottons Suffer From 
Poor Buying Interest 


Goods Market Unable to Escape 
from Outside Influences—Rumors 
of Confidential Trading 


week with most cotton goods sell- 
uses, was the fifth consecutive 
in which trading was at a low 
Chere have been rallies and brief 
lls of activity, but these were isolated 
nstances rather than any general trend. 
Street has withstood the influ- 
‘nce ot Wall Street in a most creditable 
mner, but there is no doubt that the 
rket is in the midst of a period of 
incertainty which may be expected to 
tor the next two to three months. 
de opinions in the cotton goods mar- 
‘almost universally optimistic and 
ders teel that cottons, a necessity 
ther than a luxury, will revive more 
pidiy than other lines. Cotton goods 
ilmost completely deflated and have 

1 some time. 


eeK 


”° 


The Government cotton re- 
15,009,000 bales came and went 
attracting more than fleeting 

The raw material market has 
eak of late, noticeably so at the 

utset of the current week, although a 

lly was staged toward the:close. 

Stocks: One important 

vay jobber, when asked the rela- 

mount of stocks on hand replied, 

n business is good you never have 

stock, and as soon as orders 
if, your stock becomes heavy.” 
bout sums up the situation. Nor- 
stocks would be considered low. 
th distributing outlets hesitant 
placing orders, goods on hand be- 
lagnified. 


YS 


‘aument: A more drastic policy of 
ment and greater cooperation 1S 

itgecd upon the’ trade if it is expected 
the gains made since summer. 

</% curtailment to Feb. 1 was 
| meeting representing 70% of 


> 
</ 


_—_— 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 13 Nov.6 Nov. 14 
/ 1928 
N.Y 17. 20c. 17.30¢. 19.75e. 
; Print Cloths 
4x60, 7.60 She. Sie. 51t-6c 
4x60, 5.35 74-73c. Tie. 1% 
8x72, 4.75 84-83. Bic. 9. 
2x76, 4.25 92-9he 9ke. Otc, 
x80, 4.00 10-104e. 10}c. Ile. 
Brown Sheetings 
60, 4.00 8§-Bkc. —8}-8fc. — Be. 
48, 3.00 104-10c. 10fe 104¢ 
48, 4.00 84 -82c. Bic. 8he. 
Pajama Checks 
x80, 4.70 94-91e. 94-946, 8 T-9e 
4x60, 5.75 7ic. 73-7he 7ic 
Miscellaneous 
n.,3 yd. 163-I1e. Ile. Il-Ilie. 
20 16.33c. 16. 33e. 7c. 
8 oz 20—2le. 20-21le 21-—22bc. 
rints 9c. 93e. 9e. 
aple ging- 
-in 10c. 10c. 10$c. 


FABRICS 


print cloth and narrow sheeting output. 
Need for a greater decrease of produc- 
tion was graphically illustrated by the 
October statistics of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, which showed 
the largest weekly average of produc- 
tion since June, and sales of only 78.5% 
ot production. 

Prices: Quotations on pivotal gray 
goods constructions have been well 
maintained, and as far as open market 
quotations are concerned, could be 
termed unchanged at the end of last 
week. The outset of the current week 
witnessed rumors that confidential trades 
had been put across in print cloths. 
Small lots of gray goods continued to 
sell in first hands at full prices. Second 
hand offerings were in the market at 


concessions in a limited way with no 
great amount of interest. <A sliding 


scale of print cloth and narrow sheet- 
ing prices, with concessions for volume, 
was started Thursday. Greater inquiry 
followed but buyers tried to get lesser 
amounts at quantity prices. Commis- 
sion men stated that few inquiries re- 
sulted in orders, as buyers were mainly 
sounding out the market. 





Dullness Continues 


In Wool Goods Mart 


Best Duplicating on Popular-Priced 
and Low End Fabrics—Market 
Reflects Outside Influences 


Wool goods markets continued quiet 
last week, demand showing signs of 1m- 
provement at the outset but waning as 
the period closed. At times manufac 
turers of popular priced clothing were 
in the market and duplicated spring 
stvles in a satisfactory manner. Low 
end chinchillas had an active call, but 
the of heavyweight for 
nearby delivery has been curtailed by 
weather conditions. 


sales LOC rds 


Outside Influences: The wool fabrics 
market continues to reflect conditions in 
financial and securities markets notwith- 
standing many favorable aspects of the 
broad situation. Caution in contracting 
is rampant among buyers. Women’s 
wear purchasers in particular, are tak- 


1S 


ing just enough to cover immediate 
wants. The bulk of last week’s pur 
chasing was confined to low-end and 


popular priced lines, taken in the main 
by mail order houses and chain stores. 
The wool industry is in a better position 
to withstand curtailed buying than it 
has been before, due in a large part to 
the aid of The Wool Institute in build 
ing up a fundamentally strong position. 
Stocks are low and manufacturers are 
keeping production closely in line with 
demand, consistently avoiding surplus. 

Cancellations: The lack of cancella 


tions since the Wall Street decline has 
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Reb: 


proved to be another bright spot seized 
upon by the confirmed optimist. At least 
cancellations have not been greater than 
normal, when taking into consideration 
the total volume of business. There are 
always many style switches when the 
clothier meets the retail demand and 
cancellations received have been chiefly 
for this reason. Many. also take this 
lack of cancellation as an indication that 
fall clothing is going into distribution 
readily. 


Broadsilk Demand 


Continues Hesitant 





Plenty of Sampling, But Few 
Orders—Velvet Prices 


W eaker 


Broadsilk demand improved this week, 
but buyers are still hesitant. There was 
more interest in spring fabrics, espe- 
cially printed crepes, and a fair amount 
of business was written. Weavers com- 
plain that cutters and piece goods buyers 
are restricting their activities to sam- 
pling, and immediate needs. Stock mar- 
ket losses have made the cutters very 
cautious about commitments, it is as- 
serted. The tone of the market con- 
tinues confident, and demand is expected 
to become more active, as the psycho- 
logical effect of the stock market upset 
passes. 


Ie = ) 
Velvet Pi 


ices Weaken: Plain velvets 
slow, and manufacturers are eager 
clear. Numerous firms have cut 
but there is still an abundance 


stock on the market. 


are 
to 
prices, 
of 
Spring Outlook 
spring demand. 
popular priced 


designs. 


Printed crepes lead 
The call is for the 
in small floral 
Patterns leaving wide spaces 
in dark backgrounds are favored. Black, 
navy and brown and chartreuse mixtures 
ire going well. Spring chiffons have 
not yet shown interest; sampling has 
begun, but it is too early for real buy‘ng. 

Flat Chiffon Active: There is a good 
Spot demand for flat chiffon for evening 
Weavers report calls for this 
fabric picked up pronouncedly during 


fabrics, 


dresses. 


the week. 
Indestructible V otles, Shantungs: [n- 
destructible voiles are moving well, 


mostly for early delivery. Factors pre 
dict a good spring for spun silk rough 
goods, especially plains. Shantungs are 
being offered in unusually attractive 
varieties, and these will be promoted ac 
tively. It is still early for such 
fabrics. 

Production: Production all 
spring numbers, with no emphasis on 
any individual line. Due to the reper 
cussions of the stock tumble, producers 
have slackened output temporarily on a 
few lines; full-pressure demand will 
probably be resumed soon. 


too 


stresses 
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A New Motor Driven 
Rotary 


Here is the newest Dinsmore de- 
velopment. It is particularly 
flat- 
(illustrated 
This machine is fitted 
butted seaming Merrow 
head and sews any width goods. 
Uses 110 volt A.C. motor. Can 
be operated by Foot Power if 
desired. Automatically strips 
goods from Cloth Wheel. Write 
for further information. 


adapted for securing a 
butted elastic seam 
below). 


with 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 


Salem, Mass. 








————_————————— 
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We Know Virginia 


om engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Mill Executives: 


WHAT YOU WANT Is 


({n advantageous location for your mill in 
the South 


WHAT YOU NEED IS—A convenient source of raw materials, a 
suitable plant site, and an adequate labor supply 

WHAT WE OFFER IS—A location in Western North Carolina, in the 
heart of the Cotton Belt—and only a few miles from the new 
American Enka Rayon Plant 
Free plant sites with water and power readily available 
A sturdy population of true Americans 
ing workers 

WHAT WE'LL DO IS—Present to you, in your office, complete in- 


formation on what Bryson City has to offer. Wire or write and 
ur representative will call 


healthy, happy, and will- 


tt: G. C. Dugas, V. P 


SMOKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO., 
Bryson City, N. C. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 





















Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


261 Fifth Avenue 








A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








_ ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 





Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. 8S. are operated a Clients Using Our t Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





_ Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 
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FINANCIAL 





Textile Stocks Relatively Firm 





Durham Hosiery Mills Refinancing Plan— 
Notes and Stocks for Stephen Sanford Plant 


Boston, Nov. 13. 

ISTED textile securities have con- 
cma to decline in sympathy with 
other classes of industrial stocks, but in 
comparison with the majority of the 
latter they are relatively firm. There is 
quite as narrow a demand for unlisted 
as for listed textiles, but there appear 
to be comparatively few forced sales of 
the former and fewer radical declines in 
values than of listed shares. At today’s 
auctions a block of 60 Naumkeag scored 
mn advance of 1 point to 89} and 10 
shares of Amoskeag preferred sold up 
31 points to 734. It is also notable that 
\ssociated Textile at 35 was off only 
1 point. 

On the local exchange Bigelow-Hart- 
iord common at today’s close of 82 off 
§ points for the week, but recovered 4 
point from today’s low; the preferred at 
100 shows a net loss for the week of 14 
points. Today’s closing prices of 16 for 
\merican Woolen preferred and 84 for 
the common were the lows for the week, 
the former being a net loss of 8 points 
and the latter of % point. Amoskeag at 
0 and Pacific at 21 are also the lows 
for the week, the former being a decline 
{ 25 points and the latter 4 points. 
\moskeag debentures at 75 are just 
where they were a week ago and in the 
interim sold as high as 76. 


Bigelow-Sanford Financing 


A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Bigelow Carpet Co. will be held in 
Boston, November 25, to approve the 
purchase of the fixed assets and inven- 
tories of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
\msterdam, N. Y. The purchase, as 
previously noted, covers the plant and 
nventories of the latter company; the 
lormer was carried on the books as of 
july 1, after depreciation, at $8,764,975, 
ind the inventories at an appraised valu- 
‘hon of $8,000,000 on the day of trans- 
‘tr. ‘he Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
ve in payment $5,000,000 of 6% 
otes, represented by ten notes of 
0) each, one of which will mature 
over a ten-year period, but 
‘vision to anticipate payments in 
in part at option, and in addition 


Steph Sanford & Sons, Inc., will re- 
ve *5,000 shares of no par common. 
Durham Hosiery Recapitalization 


_tociholders of the Durham (N. C.) 
‘osier» Mills, Inc., have been called to 
special session, Dec. 3, to pass 
e question of amending the 





charter of the corporation to carry out 
previous recommendations for the re- 
organization of the capital structure ot 
the company. The preferred stock- 


holders met several weeks ago and 
agreed upon a plan of reorganization. 
This plan, along with two others, 
arranged on suggestion of common 
stockholders, was submitted in ref- 


erendum to all of the stockholders, non- 
voting as well as voting. This refer- 
endum resulted in approval of the plan 
known as No. 2, by every class of stock- 
holders, the preferred giving it 62% 
approval, the common A 100%, and the 
common B 76%. The original plan pro- 
vided for the issuance of a considerable 
amount of new common B stock. Plan 
No. 2 eliminated this new stock and 
slightly increased the new shares of pre- 
ferred to be issued in lieu of dividends. 

The present capital share set-up of the 
corporation is 29,100 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, 7%, par value $100; 12,500 
shares of common A stock, par value 
$100, and 75,000 shares common B stock 
par value $50. 

The proposed set-up under plan No. 2 
is 32,7374 shares of preferred stock, 6%, 
par value $100; 12,500 shares of com- 
mon A stock, no par value, and 37,500 
shares common B stock, no par value. 

The reorganization is for the purpose 
of eliminating a surplus deficit of 
$4,471,442.39, and to open the way for 
the resumption of the payment of divi- 
dends. It is pointed out that if this is 
not done, it will be 12 years, with pres- 
ent earning capacity of the mill, and 
under state law, before dividend pay- 
ments will be possible. 

To secure an amendment of the 
charter will require a favorable vote of 
75% of the preferred stock outstanding, 
and 663% of the common A outstand 
ing. Common B stock has no vote. 


Jantzen Profits 


Net operating profits reported by 
Jantzen Knitting mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 
in a report made public late in October 
by Geo. H. Burr, Conrad & Broom, Inc., 
amounted to $6.10 a share as compared 
with $4.65 in 1928 and $1.92 in 1927. 
The net operating profits after federal 
taxes for the year ending Aug. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $646,828.32 as compared 
with $495,626.48 the previous year. Sales 
for the year amounted to $4,254,013 as 
compared to $3,075,725 in 1928 and to 
$2,490,524 in 1927, 
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Only Slight Decline in Southern 


Mill Securities 


CuHaroTTe, N.C., Nov. 9.—The gen- 
eral list of common and _ preferred 
stocks of southern cotton mills has only 
declined slightly during the last few 
weeks and prices have held well con- 
sidering the recent crash of stock 
exchange securities. However trading 
has been relatively quiet in the majority 
of local issues throughout the current 
year, and with but few exceptions bid 
prices have been marked down each 
week in the general list of textile 
securities. 

For the week ending today the aver- 
age bid price of 25 common stocks 
stood at $87.40 per share as shown by 
the figures released by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. The same list of stocks is used 
in compiling these averages each week. 
The average in bid price per share on 
the last day of each month for the cur- 
rent year of the 25 common stocks 
follows: January, 100.68; February, 
98.96; March, 97.84; April, 97.20; May, 
96.40; June, 94.60; July, 91.60; Au- 
gust, 89.96; September, 89.48; Octo- 
ber, 88.56. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
for the week ended Nov. 14. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen ; 9t 8} 84 $ 
American Woolen, pfd. 22} 154 154 7? 
Belding-Hemingway 7 52 53 1} 
*Blumenthal... _ 48 48 48 2} 
Botany Mills, A... 6 , 5 | 
Cannon Mills... oF 36 30 30 5 
Collins & Aikman... 17 12 12 4 
Consolidated Textile... 13 1k 14 4 
*Courtaulds, Ltd.. . 14 133 133 - Ik 
Duplan Silk....... 15 10 103 43 
Durham Hosiery. . 3 2} 2} i 
Gotham Hosiery 23 14 17 5 
Kayser, Julius 35} 30 30 5 
Kendall, pfd. ; 88 84 84 - Ih 
Mallinson. : 7 6 6 ~ 3 
*May Hosiery, pfd 27 27 27 + 1? 
Mohawk Carpet.... 44 35 35 7 
Munsingwear... 43} 38 40 5 
Pacific Mills. . 24 18 18 7 
Phoenix Hosiery.. 184 114 144 + 2} 
*Powdrell & Alexander 76} 70 703 9} 
Real Silk Hosiery.. 55 36} 393 10} 
*Tubize. ag - ee 111 120 70 
United Piece Dye Wks. 25 21 21 5 
*Listed on Curb. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
25 Lancaster, pfd. 100 9 34 
60 Naumkeag. 100 = 89} +1 
12 Associated Textile 100 35 —1 
26 Border City.. 100 4 2 
10 Amoskeag, pfd 100 = 734 + 3} 
30 N. E. Southern, me ing 10ce. ; 
24 U.S. Worsted, Ist pfc 
80 U.S. Worsted, com.. 100—$1 lot 


267 Total 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 






ee atl ° ’ 
From the Co ttou to the Kuitter’ 
etn enn, 


Copyright, 1922, A. Y. & P. Co, 
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COTTON YARNS 





Spinners in Fair Position 


Many Sold Ahead 
Past First of Year 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CTOBER was one of the most 

active months of the year in respect 
to new business and shipments on old 
contracts. The same cannot be said of 
November to date, trading having been 
quiet during the first two weeks and 
shipments are not holding up to their 
previous level. Stocks are easier in 
price, dealers no longer being able to 
command a premium for immediate 
shipments. Prices of carded qualities 
are half cent to a cent lower than last 
week except in finer counts, long staple 
cotton holding steady, while the New 
York cotton market declines. 

To outline the present position of 
spinners in view of the lack of new 
business this month it is necessary to 
go back to September and October. 
These were exceptionally good months 
with practically all sellers in this market 
and from reports in other sections. As 
a result spinners as a rule are in a 
fairly favorable position at this time and 
many have business on their books 


































Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 
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which will run them comfortably for 


the balance of this year. 
Unactive Numbers Weaker 


This is not true of all as there are 
several who have been soliciting busi- 
ness so intensely this week they have 
forced the market level of certain counts 
lower than decline in the cotton market 
would justify. As a rule carded yarns 
are only declining in proportion w ith the 
raw material market but in instances 
where a spinner of 20s-2 warps wants 
business badly they will sell at 334c., 
according to several dealers here, al- 
though they emphasize this is not gen- 
eral, others holding at 344c. level. 

Although the entire market is easier 
and carded qualities are generally half 
cent lower than last week it should be 
noted that finer counts of carded and 
yarns of other qualities spun from long 
staple are holding up well due to the 
steadiness of staple cotton. Spinners re- 


port that while futures are declining on 
the exchange when they go to buy staple 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 
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Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


For staple cotton prices. see page 109, 





cotton they find the differentials have 
widened almost in the same degree the 
future market has dropped. Evidence of 
this is seen in the recent advance made 
by combed spinners in two-ply counts 
and this week in mercerized. yarn prices. 

Another feature of the market at 
present, indicating the steadiness of 
staple while ordinary cotton is dropping, 
is in the relative firmness of quotations 
of 30s-2 carded and finer while 20s-2 
are weaker. In fact it was from spin- 
ners of the latter class that greatest 
weakness cropped out this week, as 
spinners of 30s-2 have been holding 
comparatively firm. 


Knitting Yarns Well Sold 


Carded knitting yarn spinners are in 
a better position than are spinners of 
weaving counts with the possible excep- 
tion of 30s-2, many knitting yarn con- 
cerns having sufficient business in hand, 
mostly on medium-weight counts, to 
run them until the end of this year. The 
last few days of October a spurt in 
sales of light-weight knitting yarns 
occurred and this helped place them in 
an advantageous position to withstand 
the dull period that has been in evidence. 

The last four months have been active 
ones with spinners of carded knitting 
yarns and most of them have a com- 
fortable amount of business in hand at 


Merc.Tw. Wp. Tw. 
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this time. While ordinary quality carded 
is off half cent this is only in accord 
with drop in the raw material market, 
spinners holding their own in these 
yarns so far as margins are concerned. 
This is generally true, spinners being as 
well off at present as they were a month 
ago, their prices declining roughly the 
same as cotton. 

There has been little activityy in 
combed yarns since the advance two 
weeks ago, spinners of this class being 
well sold ahead for months and they did 
not expect any change in the dullness 
so far as new business is concerned. 
The advance has not affected them in 
any way so far. The most important re- 
sult of it has been that mercerizers have 
advanced their quotations on the coarse 
counts. This caused some comment as 
the finer numbers were unchanged al- 
though two-ply combed advanced most 
conspicuously in the fine numbers. 


Mercerized Yarns Higher 


One reason for the advance in coarser 
counts of mercerized while the finer 
numbers were not touched is that de- 
mand for the coarser numbers has been 
uniformly better than that for finer, 
causing a greater degree of firmness 
there. There is a tendency among 
\merican cotton growers to hurry the 


long staple cotton, the theory being that 
they wish to pick the cotton as quickly 
as possible, before the weevil has had 
an opportunity to do great damage. This 
practice has had a tendency to shorten 
the length of staple to a certain degree, 
there being a smaller amount of the 
longest staple than previously. Spinners 
assert the opposite is true in foreign 
countries. 

Throughout the entire market there is 
a more conservative buying policy in 
evidence and spinners feel this will con- 
tinue during the balance of the month. 
Next month will be the last of the year 
and there is expected to be a continu- 
ance of it in view of the approach of 
time to take inventory. For these 
reasons dealers do not expect either 
month will total high as September or 
October, either in respect to new busi- 
ness or shipments. 

The market is in a sound condition 
and spinners in a fair position to with- 
stand such a market until the first of 
the year. There may be comparative 
weakness in counts that have not been 
selling actively during the fall buying 
period, but the more active yarns are 
expected to give a good account of 
themselves. Manufacturers’ stocks of 
yarns are small, hand-to-mouth buying 
keeping them in this position. 


Southern Yarn Market Dull 





Business Uncertainty Depressing 
And Curtailment is Being Urged 


CuHar.otTte, N. C. 

E Seer rene conditions in the 

money markets, together with re- 
cent declines in raw cotton prices, have 
exerted a decidedly depressing influence 
on combed and carded yarns in the local 
market. Little activity was reported 
this week by dealers and spinners in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia area, and quotations 
on carded qualities were approximately 
1 to 14c. per pound lower than those of 
a week ago. Combed yarn mills have 
held gray yarn prices to the level placed 
in effect Nov. 4, but in the face of de- 
clining raw cotton, little business has 
been placed since that time and quiet 
prevails generally. 

Recognizing the emergency of the 
market situation, steps are to be taken 
immediately by carded sales yarn spin- 
ners to curtail production in order to 
regulate output to correspond with the 
lessened demand. In most cases spin- 
ning mills will be operated only four 
days a week for an indefinite period. 
Well informed textile men feel that this 
curtailment program is vitally necessary 
as a means of avoiding demoralizing 
conditions in the carded yarn market. 

Small quantities of business were 
placed on carded yarns at 40c. for 30s-2 
ind 344 to 35c. for 20s-2. Carded single 
yarns were sold on a basis of 29c. for 
10s. The 30s-2 carded were reported as 


being fairly well sold ahead, and prices 
on this number were somewhat stronger 
than on other carded descriptions. 





Yarn Inquiry Light 


Certain Sellers Have Good Trade 
Prices Holding 


New York.—Despite a lot of pessi- 
mistic talk regarding lack of carded 
yarn sales, certain centers report a fair 
business this week. One seller in par- 
ticular was almost jubilant, stating that 
his last week’s orders were in excess of 
those the previous week. He admitted 
it took work to get the business and that 
he personally had been out in the market 
daily. One of the most encouraging 
signs, to his mind, was the price basis 
at which sales had been completed. Or- 
ders were placed at figures below those 
of a short time ago, yet in no instance 
was it necessary for him to go to his 
rock bottom level to secure trade. Also, 
it was pointed out, the prices secured 
were fair considering that New York 
spot cotton closed at 17c. during the cur- 
rent week. 

Prices are conceded to have held their 
own considering the present uncertainty. 
The 20s-2 warps are on a basis of 344c. 
with the possibility of purchasing at 
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34 to 34ic. 
in 30s-2 


There is the same situation 
warps. They are nominally 
quoted at 384 to 39c. but can probably 
be purchased close to 38c. 

Several houses reported that low 
grade insulating yarns had been shaded, 
under a slack demand, but that other de- 
scriptions were nominally unchanged. 
Spinners with any volume of business 
ahead, are disinclined to take orders at 
concessions but there are many not so 
favorably situated. 

In a market as uncertain as the pres- 
ent, it is natural that the experiences of 
different houses will show a wide va- 
riation, and it is most difficult to name 
any one general trend. Certain sellers 
have found inquiries very scarce, and 
enormous competition when any interest 
is uncovered. Also (much as we hate 
to repeat it) no immediate change is 
looked for and can hardly be expected 
until the securities market returns to 
normalcy. 


Few Weak Spots 


Collections Good—Some Deliveries 
Held Up But Few Cancellations 


Boston.—Thus far the stock market 
panic has had little other effect upon the 
cotton yarn market than to cause most 
buyers to delay purchases until they can 
feel certain of the future trend of busi- 
ness, and to cause most spinners to 
adopt a similar selling attitude. Unfor- 
tunately, there are some spinners, as 
well as sellers of other commodities 
and of securities, who have lost their 
heads and are attempting to force sales; 
the principal effect of such action has 
been to cause buyers to wait for still 
lower quotations. 

Fortunately, the whole trade has been 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
so long that inventories are low at both 
the producing and using ends of the 
business, and, while this means that 
many spinners need orders, it also means 
that many users need yarns and it is 
only a question of time before the one 
should balance the other. Collections 
of the tenth of this month were 
practically as good as they were on the 
same date of last month, and although 
credits are being watched a little more 
carefully than usual, there is only 
scattered and unimportant weakness in 
the financial situation. 

Mills catering to the automobile trade 
represent the sorest spots in the indus- 
try, and the only important section that 
can trace its injuries to the Wall Street 
crash. Many tire manufacturers have 
not hesitated to hold up deliveries on 
old contracts and also to demand 
deferred payments on bills due or to 


as 


become due during the next two 
months. It is tinderstood that some 
of the automobile manufacturers have 


pursued the same policy with regard 
to cloth contracts. Most of the present 
forced selling of cotton yarns is on 
medium and coarse counts used by this 
trade and prices are decidedly unsettled. 
Fortunately, from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the yarns going into auto- 
mobile tires are produced by mills 
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It doesn't 
take long— 


—to prove for yourself the calibre of Cannon 
Yarns. Just let us know what numbers you 
are running—and the put-up, and we will 
quickly dispatch samples to you with quo- 
tations. 


Any one of the conveniently situated branch 
offices below will gladly perform this little 
service. Drop us a line or phone us now while 
the matter is fresh in mind. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 


Reading, Pa. Chicago Utiea, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
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HETHER used in full mercerized 
garments or in combination with 
rayon or silk the selected longer staple 
in Standard Mercerized Yarn contrib- 
utes to the strength and wear,and to 
the desirability of your merchandise. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Executive & Sales Office: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Standard 


MERCERIZED YARN 
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operated by tire manufacturers, and the 
direct effect of temporary curtailment 
will therefore be unimportant as com- 
pared with what it was in the 1920 
slump when mills independent of the 
tire manufacturers controlled the pro- 
duction of cloths and cords. 

Naturally the weakest part of the 
market is on medium and coarse count 
weaving yarns, with hosiery yarns and 
medium and fine count carded and 
combed yarns the strongest. It is also 
worth noting that high grade weaving 
yarns of medium and coarse count are 
relatively firmer than average and 
ordinary qualities, this being partially 
due to the relatively high basis on 
middling and higher grade cottons. For 
an average quality carded weaving yarn 
a basis of 35c. for 20s-2 is the top of 
the market and for ordinary qualities 
as low as 34c. is reported, but for a 
high grade most spinners ask 36c. 
Prices on 30s and finer counts are 
relatively firmer than the coarser counts, 
with few sellers of average quality 
below a basis of 394c. for 30s-2 warps, 
and with 404c. and above asked for 
high qualities. It is possible that an 
average quality of hosiery yarn may be 
bought below a basis of 30c. for 10s 
frame-spun cones, but the asking range 
of most spinners is 30 to 304c.  Busi- 
ness in combed and carded yarns of a 
specialty character is well maintained, 
but combed yarns of mercerizing twist 


and also mercerized yarns are relatively 
slow. 


Franklin Rayon Corp. to Sell 
Direct in New York 
and Philadelphia 


Ralph Lyons and William Horowitz 
representing the Franklin Rayon Corp. 
ot Providence and Boston in New York 
City and surrounding territory, are now 
located in the new offices of the Frank- 
lin Rayon Corp. and Franklin Process 
Co. at 40 Worth Street. 

Mr. Horowitz has in the past been 
associated with Cotton Products Co., 
which has acted as selling agent for the 
Franklin Rayon Corp. From now on, 
however, Mr. Horowitz and also Mr. 
Lyons will act as direct representatives 
i the Franklin Rayon Corp. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1930 the Franklin 
Rayon Corp. will solicit sales direct in 
the New York City and Philadelphia 
territories and the Cotton Products Co. 
vill cease to act as selling agent. 





i. J. Holbrook to Represent 
\merican Yarn & Processing 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
olly, N. C., has appointed E. J. Hol- 
ook as its sales representative in the 

ligh Point, N. C., territory. Mr. Hol- 

‘ook succeeds David Whitehurst who 
now with the Adams-Millis Corp., 
High Point. 


Poor Year for Cotton Waste 


Losing Game for Many in the Trade 
—Hope for 1930 


Boston.—No particular progress was 
made in the cotton waste situation last 
week. Prices were firm throughout the 
week but efforts to advance values were 
unavailable. The trade has had a dis- 
concerting time of it over a long period, 
and only the expectation that 1930 will 
be a better year with contracts made in 
a more rational fashion enables the 
average trader to consider the proposi- 
tion of remaining another year in the 
business. The strong stock of the week, 
as in the previous weeks, was peeler 
comber. While there is at this time no 
commanding house or individual as was 
the case a few years ago it can at least 
be said that there are two or three 
strong houses who specialize in comber 
who are not likely to be subject to 
hysteria and who have been and are still 
able to hold the material and so keep a 
steady market for this the best of all 
the wastes. 

Consuming interest is not what it 
ought to be according to traders who 
know what ought to be the normal de- 
mand at this time of the year. Samuel 
H. Roberts, secretary of the exchange, 
has discussed very fully in local peri- 
odical the general situation in cotton 


wastes under the challenging title “The 
cotton waste trade plays a losing game.” 
In part Mr. Roberts says it would seem 
as though waste dealers had the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank back of them. No 
body of men can continue from year 
to year a losing game. Cotton waste 
will have to be purchased on its in- 
trinsic value. Contracts will have to be 
made for a shorter period, 

The crash in the stock market has 
apparently had some influence in re- 
stricting what was apparently a very 
healthy and growing demand for 
wastes. Its effect was not positive in 
the sense of crippling the financial 
resources of waste consumers but had 
its chief influence in bringing about a 
frame of mind which interpreted the 
slump in stocks as an indication that 
business throughout the country had 
passed its peak and that a general 
recession would be in evidence during 
the next six months. In the mean- 
while efforts to contract for next year’s 
wastes on a much lower scale than a 
year ago are being assiduously followed 
and with some measure of success 
according to reports filtering slowly 
into the market. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber.... 15 —16 
Peeler strips. . 134—144 
NG eos ih aries scan eee deaaer 134—14 
Choice willowed fly 5g coast aw Pratt 7i— 8 
Choice willowed picker... .. d Ls 6 — 6 
Sak. strips... i .. 17§—18 
Linters (mill run).. eran irs riya’ ety 5 — 5 
White spooler (single) .... . ‘ 103—11 


No Mercerized Export Group 





Plans 


for Assn. 


Never Completed 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH the statement was made 

in an interview in the daily press 
this week that five largest producers of 
mercerized yarns in the United States 
had formed an association for the pur- 
pose of selling their yarns in the South 
American markets this is not the case. 

When an official of one of the con- 
cerns mentioned was asked regarding 
the matter he stated that while Ameri- 
can mercerizers, members of the Mer- 
cerizers Association of America, had 
been discussing such an association, to 
be organized under the provisions of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, negotiations 
had not been concluded. 

While it is possible American mercer- 
izers may finally form such a group to 
operate under the provisions outlined 
in this act, permitting American manu- 
facturers to organize for the sale of 
their products abroad, they have not 
been able to do so up until the present 
although a majority of these firms admit 
the advantages to be gained by such a 


step. 
It is estimated that more than 10,- 
000,000 lb., of American mercerized 


yarns are exported in a year so that the 
foreign situation is an important one 
to be considered. One of the most at- 
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tractive fields for export has been in 
the Argentine Republic and here be- 
cause of the high quality of their prod- 
uct American mercerizers have won a 
firm hold upon a large proportion of 
the business. The statement has now 
been made that they may find competi- 
tion from English mercerized yarns 
keener. 

While such a contingency is not be- 
littled by American processors one of 
them asserted this was hardly likely to 
develop into serious proportions in view 
of the fact large quantities of mercer- 
ized yarns are exported each year from 
the United States into England and 
for that reason it did not seem alto- 
gether logical that the British could in 
turn compete with concerns that supply 
them with mercerized yarns in volume. 

High quality of American mercerized 
yarns has furnished the appeal to for- 
eign countries, Canada, England, other 
European countries and South America 
taking the millions of pounds that are 
exported each year. While competition 
from other countries for a share of this 
business may become more apparent it 
is generally felt that American concerns 
have a foothold in them that will make 
it difficult for other nations to over- 
come in yarns of this type. 
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“IS YOUR MILL 
_ _HUMIDIFIED? 


LOOK into the Standard Hu- 
midifying equipment that 
serves customers inal! 
sections of the Globe. 

YOU will find advance fea 
tures that years of re 
search has made possible. 





WE have no. dissatisfied 
Users of the “Standard.’ 











Our Engineering Department is at 
your command, and you will not be 
under any obligation. 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R.I., U.S.A. 






wo a 
| Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 


Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 


Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SP!NNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 













WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 
COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Soie Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWwING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


SPECIAL PROCESS 



























AS B. JAMIESON COMPANY 





38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., INc. 
52 Leonard St., N. Y. Agents Philadelphia and Chicago 
NELSON Cotton Mills MOORE 
LENOIR CORRECT HUDSON 
CALDWELL CARDED STANDARD 
WHITNEL COMBED CHOCCOLOCCO 


COTTON YARNS 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
















Carded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine | 


ee 
{ 


| The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. | 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
| Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 


Woven Fabrics. Mboohair and Silk. 


| TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
| Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 
| Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 
New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 













TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 









113 Worth St., 


| 
| New York 
t 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS °° "golen ills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


COTTON YARNS " 


Service 
Any Count or Variety 


EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 

E. J. McCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Eases Under Selling 





Some Tendency to Reduce 
Estimate of Consumption 


INCE the publication of the Gov- 

ernment’s crop report as of Nov. 1, 
the attention of the cotton trade seems 
to have concentrated upon the southern 
spot situation and the cotton goods 
markets. The feeling evidently is that 
the general trend of prices will depend 
largely upon the volume of distribution, 
but that in the meantime price move- 
ments of some importance may grow out 
of the rate of marketing in the South. 
So long as the South continues to sell 
ireely enough to supply current demand 
the average cotton trader can see no 
reason for anticipating any immediate 
ijvance but should the southern spot 
market stiffen up generally, the im- 
proved technical position of futures fol- 
wing recent declines would undoubt- 
edly assert itself in higher prices. The 
maintenance of advance as a result of 
holding the tail end of the crop in the 
suthern markets, however, would be 
xpected to depend upon the develop- 
ment of trade and the rate of world’s 
consumption. 

The weakness in the stock market and 
the seriousness of the shrinkage in com- 
modity values has thrown a shadow 

ver the future of the cotton goods 
market and for that matter of the gen- 

isiness outlook. It can hardly be 
said that the trend toward reduced esti- 
mates of consumption has found any 
lefinite expression. This week figures 
on domestic consumption for the month 
ft October have made a favorable com- 


11 


parison. On the other hand the stand- 
ard cloth statistics of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 


York indicated that the increased con- 
sumption of October had been reflected 
y some accumulation of goods, and this 
report has been followed by more def- 
ute talk of mill curtailment. It seemed 
the consensus of opinion at the recent 
meeting in Spartanburg that mills in the 
orint cloth and narrow sheetings group 
should curtail by 27% for the balance 
ithe year. According to a local cot- 
‘On min who attended the meeting, this 
would figure out only about 75,000 bales 
‘cotton which, of course, is no great 
matter as a season-long proposition. 
‘ever‘heless, the trade is extremely 
| whether recent maximum ideas 
‘wo: d’s consumption are likely to be 
although not yet sure that it 
re safe to figure on anything 
nder 15,000,000 bales. 
rt, the demand and supply sit- 
s it is seen through most specu- 
es is pretty well balanced so far 
‘ling ideas of crop and world’s 


consumption are concerned. There is 
little probability of any material change 
in ideas of the current crop and it would 
seem, therefore, that price movements 
during the balance of the season would 
depend upon a holding movement or 
the lack of it in the South or upon a 
more conclusive shaping up of trade 
prospects. 

As for a holding movement, it would 
seem rather strange if the policy of the 
Federal Farm Board toward loans to 
cooperatives did not encourage some- 
thing of this sort within the next few 
weeks. The movement of cotton to the 
gins is tapering off and prices have now 
declined within half a cent or so of the 
values at which the Federal Farm 
Board will loan money for holding. 
Membership in the co-operatives is said 
to be rapidly increasing, and it is not 
unlikely that some growers or holders 
who are outside the cooperatives are 
individually capable of holding cotton 
for any price that the Government is 
ready to loan. It may be, consequently, 
that a holding movement of importance 
will develop before Christmas, and while 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 
Nov.7 High Low Nov. 13 Change 


November.. 16.8 17.08 16.48 16.71 —.15 
December... 17.17 17.43 16.55 17.02 —.15 
January.... 17.28 17.53 16.76 17.15 —.13 
February... 17.41 17.63 17.04 17.34 —.07 
March..... 17.56 17.84 17.05 17.42 —.14 
April....... 17.67 17.92 17.33 17.54 —.13 
May... 17.83 18.13 17.32 17.70 ye 
June....... 17.86 18.10 17.58 17.79 —.07 
Sue. 3... WEIS W282 2.52 17:92 
August..... 17.94 18.20 17.70 17.93 .O1 
September.. 17.96 18.22 17.73 17.96 ‘ 
October.... 17.98 18.30 17.58 18.00 +.02 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New New __Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Nov. 8........... 17.60 w.15 «|S 
Saturday, Nov. 9......... 17.50 17.10 9.59 
Monday, Nov. I1........ 17.30 eee 9.50 
Tuesday, Nov. 12....... 17.00 16.57 9.46 
Wednesday, Nov. 13...... 17.20 16.76 9.22 
Thursday, Nov. 14,...... 17.30 16.93 9.39 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-—— Stocks . 

Prices This Last 

Nov. 13 Week Year 
Galveston... .. ..e-. 17.15 518,508 668,264 
New Orleans... .-».» 16.76 488,240 292,254 
Mobile. . . 16.10 57,593 48,954 
Savannah.... 16.62 93,055 70,619 
Norfolk ns 17.00 55,907 74,909 
New York.. 17.20 96,219 13,049 
Houston.. 17.00 1,007,665 944,056 
Augusta... 16.63 101,310 64,099 
Memphis....... 15.90 364,504 201,636 
St. Louis...... 15.75 3,766 8,969 
Little Rock.. 15.90 38,880 23,605 

Dallas. . 16.15 af 


this would be a negative rather than a 
positive factor, it would be quite certain 
to influence the futures markets with 
any improvement whatever in outside 
conditions. 

Sentiment as to the world’s probable 
consumption will probably not fully 
crystallize until after the turn of the 
year, and for the time being, at least, 
the cotton trade is watching the stock 
market. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


Nov. Nov. Last 

Market 6 13 Change Year Sales 
Galveston. . 7.25. 47.05 10 19.20 14,726 
New Orleans... 16.90 16.76 —1I4 18.82 15,100 
Mobile .... 16.45 16.30 —I15 18.60 2,669 
Savannah.... 16.70 16.62 —8 18.86 3,120 
Norfolk...... 17.06 17.00 —6 19.00 2,383 
New York.... 17.30 17.20 —10 19.75 2,400 
Augusta..... 16.69 16.63 6 18.94 3,287 
Memphis.... 15.75 15.90 +15 18.10 37,099 
St. Louis..... 16.25 15.75 —50 18.25 a 
Houston..... 17.10 17.00 —10 19.10 43,014 
Dallas....... 16.20 16.15 —5 18.40 36,063 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


Mri FC RE ee Oe 
te ae er  <OF0 SF a 
Sak 3 nists 45 2) oe 


aan so 295 «00% 200 «20 cae 
Bak: tines. ao”) | | GY TS OS 

wa 75* 1.60* 1.50% 1. .70* 
.00* 2.50* 2.50% 2.25% 2.78% 
.00* 3.50* 3.50% .3.00* 3.75% 


TELLOW TINGED 
Geeiess «55 wae. ,te 32 2 23S 


© 
J we 
ww 
So 
* 


Se Mivesecsoe Leeee te a te ee 
Sa PETE ocd Se. coll Pe? ke Be adel Oe 
S. L. M.**..  2.50* 2.00* 1.75% 1.88* 2.27% 
Be Be scene 3.25* 3.00% 2.50% 2.88* 3.15% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ria iaeae 1.50% -1.40% 1.25% 1.25% 1.53% 
ews 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.35°* 
rec sxcite 3.06% 2.65% 2.75% 2.50% 3.33% 
BLUE STAINED 
M.O8.:.. te (2a Lae 1.2 ae 
8. M.29,.... 2.259 2.00% 2.25° 2.50 2.356" 
Bs ches 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 3.13% 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 


Cotton Holding Movement 


Staple Basis Advances to Meet 
Decline in Futures 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 11—The cot- 
ton trade here is beginning to feel the 
effects of a holding movement. Since 
the further declines in contract values, 
the shipper, except here and there some 
distress cotton, is forced to advance his 
basis or go empty-handed. He says, in 
view of mill ideas, he is unwarranted in 
paying a higher basis. While demand is 
far from as keen as it was a month ago, 
the attitude of first hands is the moé&t 
prominent restricting factor; this atti- 
tude results largely from belief that the 
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Interruptions 


Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
lays—in product impairment? 


FA RATS 
ee ee ee NE 


When Quissett Yarns are used 
machine stops are negligible. 
We see to that from the time 
of raw stock selection upward. 
Quissett Yarns are strong, uni- 
form, even running. It pays 
to specify these yarns. Lower 
production costs—a more ac- 
ceptable knit or woven prod- 
uct—these are inevitable. 


SS “SS “oe 
<> Sa » SP} 


Na ™ 
SESo 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


J 
SESS 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakela- 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


NESS S AG 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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How do you dispose 
of your COTTON WASTE? 


Are you realizing on the potential 
value of your waste product? Let In 
our specialists talk with you about p 
it. Let us show you how we are ; 
cooperating with other mill men . 
and effecting important savings in 
the disposal of their waste. Write “ 
today. 


ROSE-DERRY ; 


CORP. : 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Selling Agents Cotton Waste 0 


Branches: 


Boston, Mass. Derry, N. H. 7 
Detroit, Mich. Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Pawtucket, R. I. ‘ 


FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 


Factories: b 








LIVI OVO , 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——— 19)». — 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 





COTTON — 


Continued 





cotton market is suffering abnormally 
because of the crash in stocks, but that 
the depression in cotton will be tran- 
sient. Further, utterances of the chair- 
man of the Farm Relief Board, are en- 
couraging holding and __ stimulating 
crowth of cooperative associations. 

Consensus of opinion is that shippers 
are fairly well stocked against sales to 
be made in the future and in favorable 
position as to forward commitments. 
The larger firms, it is understood, 
stocked heavily through September and 
October, an example which smaller con- 
cerns felt it necessary to follow. De- 
mand, during the week, was fair for all 
lengths of white cotton but centered on 
Z to lss in., in grades from strict low 
middling to strict middling. The staple 
basis advanced about 50 points, to meet 
the decline in futures, and staples are 
difficult to buy at that. Strict middling 
i in. staples were quoted at the close 
of the week at 225 points on the Decem- 
ber contract, 1s in. at 350 on and 1} in. 
at 675 on; some offerings were with- 
drawn entirely. 

Domestic mill demand continues to 
lag, although there was somewhat in- 
creased inquiry for deliveries beyond 
March; a slight increase in Liverpool 
demand was noted. 

The week, on the whole, was unfavor- 
able for harvesting the remnant of the 
crop now in the fields, although hardly 
more unfavorable than is usual at this 
season. There were some bright days, 
which will help frosted bolls to open but 
the weather was mostly rainy, or cloudy. 
Except in Oklahoma, portions of north- 
ern Texas and portions of Arkansas, 
where killing frost occurred toward the 
close of October, frost in northern dis- 
tricts of the belt has been heavy enough 
to stop the crop without important dam- 
age to bolls. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Nov. 9 Nov. 2 

!0 markets average. ... 16.64 17.20 
Memphis 16.15 16.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


“in... 5 19.35@19. 75e. 
| 4-in. 20. 50@20. 85c. 
li-in, 24.00@24. 50c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total... . 35,110 46,555 59,411 
fo. b. included in total. 30,597 37,070 47,845 


'0 markets. 181,679 236,975 332,423 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
t receipts 40,048 28,967 37,534 
Gross receipts... . . 85,482 69,921 87,498 
! otal since Aug. I, net... 465,419 286,402 301,020 
Shipments. .... 68,348 70,064 71,882 
otal since Aug. I. 245,330 423,222 406,076 
l otal stock. . : 344,351 200,821 241,627 
increase for week... 17,134 *143 15,613 
Unsold stock in hands of 
_ Memphis factors 61,175 
ecrease for week... 343 


“Decrease. 


Price Resistance 


Is Feature of Futures and Staples— 
Egyptian Government a Buyer 


Boston, Nov. 13.—Basis has _ con- 
tinued very firm on middling and higher 
grades of extra staple cottons, as well 
as on the shorter cottons of similar 
grade, and has offset much of the de- 
cline in futures; this price resistance to 
depressive influences as reflected in 
futures quotations today may check the 
advance in basis but ought not to 
weaken flat prices. One of the most 
notable features of the week in long 
staple cottons was the announcement of 
the Egyptian government Monday that 
it would support Sak. and December 
Uppers at prices of the January and 
February contracts; the bullish effect of 
this was noticeable in opening prices on 
the Alexandria market yesterday when 
there was a decline of only 6 points as 
compared with a decline of 30 points in 
American futures. 

The majority of spinners have op- 
erated in a cautious manner throughout 
the week, although a fair amount of 
business has been done on bright white 
cotton of middling and strict low 
middling grade, usually at premiums 
of 50 to 75 points. There has also been 
some buying of strict middling staples 
where they could be had at concessions 
in basis; most shippers now want at 
least 100 points on middling for strict 
middling and in some cases as high as 
150 points on. Excepting for grade 
there is little net change in quotations 
for the week as futures are now back 
about where they were a week ago. 

At today’s closing price on the Alex- 
andria market for November Sak. of 
$27.38 this contract showed a net de- 
cline for the week of 37 points and from 
vesterday’s closing price of 11 points, 
but was 25 points above Monday’s clos- 
ing. December Sak. at $19.30 shows a 
net decline for the week of 35 points and 
from Monday of 6 and 7 points, respec- 
tively. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
Ids in.... 20 to 20}c. 21 to 214e 
15 in. to 14 in 20} to 20ic 21} to 21ie. 
eas 20} to 2lec. 214 to 22c. 
iy in.... 22 to 23ec. 23} to 24ic. 
(ee 25 to 26c. 26} to 27}c. 


Basis on New York, December, 17.02c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Nov.- 
Dec. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sak. 31.15c., off 0.65c. “Fully 
good fair to good” Uppers 22.50c., off 
0.70c. from Nov. 6. They report clos- 
ing prices Nov. 13 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. Sak. $27.38, 
off 37c. Dec. Uppers $19.30, off 35c. 
from Nov. 6. 
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Government Calls It 
15,009,000 Bales 


The Nov. 1, 1929 consolidated cotton 
report issued by the Dept. of Commerce 
and Dept. of Agriculture, on Nov. 8 
is as follows: 

Ginnings to Nov. 1 

es aaah 8 ae ee 10,889,314 Running Bales 
Indicated Total Production 

eo Pe 15,009,000 Bales, 500-lbs. Gross 
Indicated Yield of Lint Cotton 

iL piatatatar as 154.1 lb. per acre for Harvest 


Bureau of the Census—Census report 
shows 10,889,314 running bales (count- 
ing round as half bales) ginned from the 
crop of 1929 prior to Nov. 1, compared 
with 10,162,482 for 1928 and 9,920,846 
for 1927. 

Department of Agriculture—A_pro- 
duction of 15,009,000 bales (500-Ib. 
gross weight), based upon Nov. | indi- 
cations, is shown by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Sluggish Burlap Market 


Trading interest was lacking on the 
Burlap Exchange at mid-week. Only 
one transaction took place, that being in 
August. The market closed steady with 
spots nominally quoted at 5.80c. 

The outside market continued its 
easier trend, with the light weights 
particularly affected by lower prices. 
Spots and afloat goods were quiet with 
sellers anxious to move goods, but un- 
willing to make definite offers. Buyers 
likewise showed a disinclination to bid. 

The 40 in. 8 oz. were quoted for spots 
and shipments to next June at 5.85c. 
The same situation prevailed in the 104 
oz. 40s, the price being 7.45c. 


Lowell Textile Alumni 
Plan Football Dinner 


The Boston Section of the Lowell 
Textile Institute Alumni Association 
announces that a dinner will be held 
under its auspices, at the Vesper Coun- 
try Club, Lowell, Mass., Saturday, Nov- 
ember 23, following the football game 
between Lowell Textile Institute and 
Providence College at the Lowell Tex- 
tile Athletic Field. 

The dinner is open to the entire as- 
sociation, and ladies may be invited by 
those who attend. Dancing at the Club 
following the dinner may be enjoyed 
by any who care to participate. The 
varsity football team will be guests of 
the alumni. Alexander Campbell, ’23, 
who is associated with Charles T. Main, 
Inc., 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 


Report On Grade and Staple of 
Cotton Again Postponed 


_ The “Report on Grade and Staples of 
Cotton,” consumed in mills in the United 
States during the year ending July 31, 
1929, was not ready Tuesday, Nov. 12, 
as previously announced. The date of 
release will be given out later. 
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JACQUARD | 


THREADS 










LINEN 
THREADS 


For hand and he eet Flax — Hemp 


machine work Jute — Cotton 


LINEN YARNS 
NETS for Dye Plants 
NETTING for Drying Frames 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHI 4 










*SASE is a spun rayon manufactured from the finest 


TWINES 
cut viscose filaments, It is the only yarn in America 
made of Vistra filament—an Agfa product. 


— pioneer of spun rayons, and 
the outstanding yarn of its type, 
is today an even better yarn on every 
count. 

In cooperation with world-renowned 
chemists, the makers of SASE have 
developed a perfected staple fibre, 





which gives them these improved fea- 
tures in SASE Yarn: 
























Added Strength—in fine numbers, 
too. 
Whiter Bleach—a whiter staple. 
‘Ready Dyeing—including pastel 
tints. 
esmoother Finish—superb, even spin- 
ning. , 
‘Permanent Lustre —always restrained. y FA 
cA maxing Softness—SASE yarnexcels, , 


Just That 


Write for Representative to show 


a } ote a MY To us a certain requirement knows no substitute. 
you — - Ask sor booklet, S If a certain subtlety of shade is desired for in- 
«<«’THe Story OF SASE. < stance—it must be just that—nothing else, 


We’ve made a habit of meeting our customers’ 
needs exactly. Perhaps you can use our kind of 
service. 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY |f @& GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


2 : : : oe ee Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. Kinsey and Worth Sts. 


In Canada: Canapian Corrons, Ltp., Montreal i FRANKFORD, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Philadelphia 
E.W. Durron Co. Tracey &° BRADLEY 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 219 Chestnut Street 


Chicago (Chattanooga 
W aTerman, Currier & Co. H. D. McDonatp 
300 W. Adams Street g05 James Building 
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RAYON 


Yarn Demand Lightens 


But Orders are Still Active 
Especially in Finer Deniers 


YS demand was lighter, though 
manufacturers continued active buy- 
ing, especially of the finer deniers. Both 
100s and 75s moved smartly, and there 

a good call for second quality 75s. 
(his last number is quite scarce, and 
producers are limiting their sales. One 
executive said he could sell “ten times 
production” of second quality 75s. 
To avoid finding themselves in the posi- 
tion they were in last summer, when 
numerous seconds outsold firsts, some 
producers now insist that orders on 75s 
second grade be accompanied by a pro- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Oenler Filament Quality Quality 
75 . AAS Peres $2.35 $1.50 
75 Dbcheecnssawds 2.45 1.35 
100 NS cuwoereuw ee 1.95 1.60 
100 ee 2.00 1.65 
125 Sbdiral aves ees ha ace a 1.45 1.25 
125 eae 1.50 1.30 
150 SS 5.03 Sek ees 1.15 1.10 
150 eee ee 1.20 1.15 
150 TE ray Saran ae 1.35 1.30 
150 Mahe 5 Sia eles 1.50 me: 
170 BOE isa wes v0 200 1.15 1.10 
170 SR eiiaate ins owls e's 1.35 1.30 
200 NL s6 satus awe en 1.10 1.05 
200 Ee 1.30 1.25 
300 EE A eee: 1.00 .95 
400 A Rae ae 1.10 oe 
450 Wee iste sseee 1.00 .95 
600 NG die os satin bed 1.00 ea 
900 POPU ieccveeeke 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
3. sccode 2.50 e....<8583 1.10 
(rrr SF 1.65 es ct ae 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 COB cs tees 1.10 
os... 0a ee 1.10 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 


15 25...$4.15 40 30... $3.15 
25 25....3.65 52 30....3.00 
0 S9-0003.00 


{Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
diers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denler Price Denier Price 
Se eae ae $3.00 RR $2. 30 

2 Agena 3.00 | ae 1.90 

Pes ee 2.55 ea 1.90 

Ue eomeeta 2.40 Me ésaases 2.20 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste 


$0. 32-$0. 35 
26- 


Open unbleached waste............... 30 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)......... co ee 
Colored thread waste................. eo 
OLUGMININ SS goa oo os aac oan fe) Gee 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bienohedlitnge..s0...0' 0s si0s 3 senwe $0.56 -$0.58 
Un! leached tops 52 - .5 


PORCIGNN NNN. c'can bo scrssibelec¢v 0% ; . 26 


Bleached garnets.................- w- 
Unbleached garnete................ .23 - .27 
Colored garnets...........-.00e0e- 174 


portionately larger item on first quality. 
There seems to be no let-up in the 
movement of rayon flat crepes, and 
weavers continue to show confidence, so 
far as yarn demand is concerned. Call 
from underwear knitters was lighter, 
but the hosiery manufacturers balanced 
this by a slight increase in buying. 


Brings Mechanical Problem 


The trend to fine sizes is creating a 
mechanical problem for some manufac- 
turers, it was commented. The rayon 
industry itself has no difficulty at this 
end, as machines can be adjusted to 
meet the demand within 24 hours. Knit- 
ters, however, face the task of changing 
equipment when they turn from the 
coarser to the finer denier. This diffi- 
culty has not caused any decline in fine 
yarn demand ; the advantages of the finer 
quality are rapidly being recognized, and 
the manufacturers are making the nec- 
essary changes to produce garments 
with the higher quality yarn. 

How has the turn to finer denier af- 
fected the sale of 150s? This question 
was posed to the sales manager of a 
representative firm, and he said that 
150 turnover was still increasing, but 
that the rate of increase had slackened. 
No real drop in demand for 150s is 
looked for, as the continued develop- 
ment of new uses is expected to make 
up for the loss of business which has 
gone to the 100s and 75s. 

Silk woven crepe made of a standard 
brand acetate yarn is in big vogue, in 
Germany and also in other European 
countries. This fashion approval has 
stimulated the demand for yarn and the 
German producers report a sold up con- 
dition to April, 1930. 


Stylist to Use Bemberg Models 
in Store Demonstration 


Frocks and gowns made from Paris 
Patterns shown at the recent Exposi- 
tion of Women’s Arts and Industries, 
Hotel Astor, New York, will be used 
for fabric demonstration purposes and 
style interpretation by Miss _ Isabelle 
Phelan, consultant, The Paris Pattern 
Co., Inc., in C. Hovey’s Boston store, 
during the week of Nov. 4. The presen- 
tation includes two models made of 
Bemberg, a Jenny evening wrap, which 
she has named “Concert,” developed in 
emerald renaissance moire and silk of 
Bemberg, and a charming gold-flecked 
rust colored daytime frock by Premet in 
corduline, one of the newest Bemberg 
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materials. Both models were made from 
Paris Patterns by Cecile. 

During her stay in Boston, Miss 
Phelan will discuss fabrics, fashions, 
and their pattern adaptations with buy- 
ers, merchandise managers and store 
executives of Boston department stores. 


Waste Market Steady, 
Prices Hold Firm 


Imports Increase, and Are of 
Better Quality, Dealers 


Assert 


Rayon waste dealers look for a slack- 
ening in demand from the automobile 
upholstery fabric manufacturers. It is 
believed that stock market losses will 
result in a reduction of automobile turn- 
over, and a proportionate curtailment of 
upholstery production. 

At present, the waste market is steady 
with prices firm. There is fair buying, 
both spot and future. Converters have 
no difficulty in getting desirable waste 
for nearby shipment, and a considerable 
quantity of business was written during 
the past week. The bulk of waste being 
sold, of course, is domestic, though some 
good-sized shipments have arrived from 
Europe. Dealers report an active de- 
mand for high-grade European waste, 
and one firm was selling imported waste 
at 34 cents. 

It is commented that the waste being 
imported from Europe has improved in 
quality of late. The mixed and inferior 
grades being shipped last summer caused 
much dissatisfaction in the American 
market, and manufacturers finally re- 
fused to buy, unless assured of the qual- 
ity of the stock. Now, the average 
quality has improved and is more suit- 
able to American uses, 


Parent Glanzstoff Company 
Celebrates 30th Anniversary 


The Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken of 
Elberfeld, Germany, parent company of 
the American Glanzstoff Corp., manu- 
facturers of rayon yarn, observed its 
30th anniversary on Sept. 19. In 1899, 
when the company was formed to manu- 
facture artificial silk, the industry was 
in its infancy, and the history of the 
growth of the Glanzstoff organization 
parallels the development of the industry. 
A statement issued by the company com- 
menting on the anniversary notes 
that the occasion has especial signifi- 
cance due to the recent amalgamation 
with the Enka and other affiliated com- 
panies, totaling a daily output of 135,000 
lb. of rayon. This move, the statement 
says was one of the most important 
steps in the history of the company. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 


Rosison YARNS 


440 Lafayette St., New York 
Ply and Single [eee 





Natural and Converted 
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IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES —————— va 
Saguuvsnnnnnu4vUgsuUunnengnnnuocuusveceneeggtOuuuuUuueereeeeeeOOOOeoeeeEEHAOOOOOUOUEEEREEORAUOUOUORDEREUEEOOOD OOOO The 
Combination Twists, Fast and El: Z|: aa 
Direct Color Work. Specialists e\=: OSCAR HEINEMAN z |= figt 
in Indanthrene Colors. E\: CORPORATION z|= but 
=|: Ee, buy 
Samples and Color Cards on R t =|: gle gib 
amples an olor Cards on Reques e i RAW & THROWN SILK : : Wf 
NEW YORK OFFICE e|: 2 |= fin 
17? Diattene Ave. E|: ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and a sul 
5 2 WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO E = ox 
7 : a a i ” oul 
m oO 
: 
z > #, = R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
= > 4. = 
= ~ = Ja 
‘| m |e SPUNRAYARN i 
ii E : 
5 _ R A Y O N 2 2 | | @ ABEECO MILL, INC, 505-5th Ave., New York City Ia 
= SS % = Canadian Representatives: = 
E 7 = we Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal Hc 
e Cops—Cones—Spools e i 
E Prompt—FE fficient—Reliable = es ” 
= = Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
=| BERGER RA’YARN CO. [2 Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. _ 
= 57 E. 11th St., Stuyvesant = Manufacturers Agents - 
2 ia he aa = Burlington, N. C. 
= = Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables ‘ 
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SUC Js 
: : ; 
“7 z e andare e : C 
S. GUTNER & BROS, | | RAYON TUES ent Ce 
: TOP : C 
> MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY : 5 
Crown Brand : Natural and : 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. C 
Exclusively sBAan = Converted ae 
We recommend ; 
Crown Brand Letusserveyou. | | Rayon Yarn Converted | 
eee Waa. A RS “Our Motto is | Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing ' 
ing. yAN@y Service.” of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
= | experienced operatives. 
| RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. } 
8-14 West 30th St., New York 84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Raw Silk Near Pre-War Lows 


General Retrenchment Deals 


Hard Blow to Trading 


HE weakness and uncertainty char- 
acteristic of the major markets, was 


reflected in the raw 


sumer interest was spotty, 


silk market this 
week, with unfavorable results. Con- 


and prices 


declined steadily, until Wednesday when 
they approached the low levels of pre- 


war days. 
tions generally 
The total 


15c. below 


business 


The week closed with quota- 
last week. 
done was slightly 


above that of the previous week (See 
figures at bottom of adjoining table) ; 


but this 
buying. 


was 


almost entirely 
Demand slumped to a negli- 


bargain 


gible point as soon as prices showed any 


strength. Knitters 


and weavers con- 


fined their orders for the most part to 


supplies 
running. 


actually needed to keep mills 


Importers were bewildered as to the 


outlook. The 
ascribed to the 


current 
reaction 


depression is 


of the stock 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.30 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 6.45 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.05 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins 4.60 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. .70 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.75 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.00 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ a P. 
HOMOEY GAM, GFOGK FA... . kc cccccscssves 5.65 
SROMNONS NIINES HOT 5 Sec xiv os ks 05,0% hs Sentiode 5.55 
Spun Silk Yarns 

Terms: 2% 10, net 30 
Oona en Ge $4.25 ee $4.55 
PRUE. 235s sateen 4.40 i es ee 3.50 

Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.05 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, SPIED cnecaweos 4.85 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15... Sieesace eee 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 Rely aks ky «ce se ae 4.80 
Japan filature, best WE ETE PL cco seccc ew pine 4.55 
ee NG A re 4.50 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.35 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.20 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.................5 2.05 
cre ee fee ey; > i 4.75 
SSRI Dea SURI TERE 605.5050 oncccs ence 4.75 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22................... 4.70 
BD. COMO COT MINO) 2O/ER. 6 cc ccccccisscccves 4.70 
AAROK CRM PEE kes cs ccc siwccsisenes 4.70 
rR CO IE 6 ok on -c-cscicavecciexucae. SOE 
National Raw Silk Exchange 

Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Nov. 6 High Low Nov. 12 Chg. 
November.. 4.70 4.74 4.60 4.60 .10 
December. . 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.60 -.10 
“January..... 4.71 4.75 4.61 4.62 —-.09 
*} ebruary.. 4.71 4.79 4.61 4.61 .10 
*\arch.. 4.71 4.79 4.61 4.62 —.09 
"April... 4.70 4.75 4.61 4.62 —.08 
*May.. 4.70 4.76 4.61 4.62 .08 
*June 4.70 4.75 4.61 4.61 -.09 
Nov. 5 to Nov. 12—Total contracts 799 (22 old; 
777 new). Total number of bales 7,870; total ap- 


proximate value $5,233,550. 
“New 10 bale contract basis. 











market upset. Reports reaching the 
principle raw silk firms indicate a sharp 
trend toward retrenchment. 


New Decline Foreseen 


No quick recovery of raw silk is 
looked for. Indications are that prices 
may go further down, before the curve 
turns. Importers are reconciled to the 
situation, and the larger firms are not 
seeking business. Most of these houses 
are in pretty good shape, due to careful 
gauging of their own commitments in 
Japan. They are not eager to sell at the 
current low figures, and are satisfied to 
wait. 

Broadsilk producers were on_ the 
fence, this week. Numerous firms have 
cut production, and naturally this has 
caused a decline in raw silk demand. 
One importer told of a broadsilk house 
which normally uses 45 bales per week, 
having cut its consumption to 15 bales. 
This is an extreme instance, it was 
pointed out; but the general policy is 
one of great caution. 

Trading on the Exchange was indif- 
ferent when the week opened, but a little 
strength developed on Nov. 8. Prices 
dropped again last Monday, however, 
and Tuesday marked still another de- 
cline. Tuesday’s prices set a new low 
record for the Exchange. They were the 
lowest since that institution opened a 
year ago. The domestic weakness was 
reflected in Japan. On Novy. 12 the turn- 
over on the Yokohama Bourse totalled 


only 440 bales. 


J. P. T. Armstrong New President 
of Corticelli Silk Co. 


Announcement is made by the Corti- 
celli Silk Co. that J. P. T. Armstrong, 
formerly vice-president and treasurer, 
has been elected president and treasurer 
of the company, succeeding as president 
F. W. Eaton, who has been named chair- 
man of the board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late B. A. Armstrong. 

J. P. T. Armstrong has been with the 
Corticelli organization about 30 years 
making his headquarters recently at the 
company’s New London plant. He will 
be located now at the local offices of the 
company. He is a son of B. A. Arm- 
strong. 

Three new members of the board of 
directors elected were H. G. Stine, R. L. 
Smith and W. E. Eaton. Mr. Eaton 
was also elected an assistant treasurer. 
Members of the board re-elected were, 
J. P. T. Armstrong, F. W. Eaton, H. D. 
Lee and J. J. Wall. 
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” Spinners Short 


of Certain Yarns 


Active Future Buying Brings Sold- 
Up Condition on Popular 
Doubles, Factors Say 


Weavers are increasingly confident 
regarding the coming season’s prospects 
for rough goods, and this assurance has 
results in a spurt of activity in the 
spun silk market. Spinners were kept 
busy this week, with a steady inflow 
of orders, many of them of good size. 
The trend toward future buying was 
more pronounced, numerous manufac- 
turers covering themselves up to the end 
of February. The spirited demand has 
resulted in a up condition on 
certain popular yarns, spinners report. 
The demand, both spot and future, is 
mainly for doubles, and one big spun 
silk firm announces that it is booked 
to capacity on several of the doubles up 
to end-January. 

The current strength in the spun silk 
market offers striking contrast to the 
weakness in the raw and thrown silk 
field. It is an evidence of the in- 
dependence of spun yarn, which has 
heen stable throughout the fall months. 
Silk waste prices have varied but little, 
and the demand from manufacturers for 
varn has been growing week by week. 
The spun silk industry is now approach- 
ing its busiest season and early demand 
indicates that a profitable volume will be 
rolled up. Prices are firm, and produc- 
tion is normal. 


Thrown Silk Call 
Weak; Prices Off 5e. 


Expected Improvement Does 
Not Materialize—Orders 
Small and Scarce 


sold 





The expected improvement in thrown 
silk demand has failed to materialize. 
There was a slight increase in business 
from hosiery manufacturers, but not 
enough to strengthen the market. The 
whole thrown silk front is quiet, and 
producers were rather gloomy this week. 
The market has not registered any real 
demand for some weeks. A few out- 
standing firms, here and there are writ- 
ing orders of some size, but the trade 


generally gets only the most meager 
spot business. 

The market was decidedly weaker, 
and prices were off five cents. Manu- 


facturers show little interest in yarn, 
beyond what they might need for the 


moment. Even spot business is hard to 
get, and there is keen competition. 


Throwsters, are hoping that lack of 
varn will force the consuming trades to 
buy soon. 
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| M O N M AC | Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
(Fre Sp UN Worsted Yarns 


Or | lA In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


® fo 


© 


SPORTSWEAR Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. 


To manufacturers of Knitted Sports- 
wear, Monomac not only offers a thor- 
oughly dependable source of supply for aoe ann See 
standard yarns--but also sincere and 


competent cooperation in the develop- James Lees & Sons Co 


ment of specialties. 
fe Manufacturers of 


WORSTED and 
wooieN” YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 





also 


Minerva Yarns *peo entire 





& WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. = 


Selling Agents Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - CHARLOTTE 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


> oy * 400 Chestnut St. 
Fry & Crawford Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worszed 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
es: BOSTON—F. Geoftr than, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA T) Sames Bldg. 


, C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
LOS ANGELES rthu sone 66 Worth St 


Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
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WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 
For Knitting and Weavin 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED aa cute RL 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
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WORSTED YARNS 











A Ber 
O bulk of their yarns in their own weav- 
uterwear Yarns Lower ing department. 

Men’s wear mills are fairly busy al- 

though they have noted a falling off in 

Reduction Fails to new business since the beginning of 

5 : November. This, a majority feel, is 

Stimulate Trading only a temporary reaction due to the 

action of the stock market during this 

PHILADELPHIA. promising feature has been amount of "™ and eer oe buying 

‘EVERAL spinners of outerwear yarn shipped on specifications on old will ‘make ee ne oe nee ee 
\7 counts reduced their prices early this eee 

eek 24c., bringing them down to a 

hasis of $1.274 for 2-20s, 50s. While 


hers will probably be forced to revise 
their quotations down to the new level 
there were a number of large concerns, 
at reported early this week they were 
continuing to hold these yarns on the 


same basis, $1.30 for 2-20s. 
New business in yarns has been of 
iall proportions this week, but the 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-12s, low, com. (368).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
2-163, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.05 -— 1.10 
2-208 to 2-24s, pee ia a nent th .15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2—26s, . (46-488) ....... 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, bid | era .374- 1.40 
2-308 to 2-32s, 4 bld.S. A. (468)...... 1.35 -— 1.40 
2-32s, } bid. (48-5 eas baal 2. bien 1.424- 1.45 
2-2 PP oiccccssccccccscce SEE = Loe 
BP CID iindccaricccecveune 1.50 - 1.55 
2-36s, § bid. (56s) 1.60 - 1.65 
5-9 Res sascecdaontececcs 1.65 - 1.70 
2-368, $ bid. (60s) 1.70 - 1.75 
2-40s, § bid. (60s)...... Sa eRe eee 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high § bld. (64s)............. 1,873- 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. .95 — 1.974 
BO I Sib yikes ieevscias 2.30 - 2.35 
French System 
20s, high, } bld. (50s)............... $1.40 -$1.45 
POR BE AD oo scc i csccanecaedas 1.474-— 1.50 
CEE cenucewanedaswaees 1.50 — 1.523 
50h, AEDs icecaG tenweogeweal 1.574- 1.60 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.75 -— 1.773 
GOs, BE PU oi kn esi siccccees 1.70 - 1.72} 
SOG, TPs 5566-0505 65 dowsdeeesas 1.924- 1.95 
GOA, TH aGh Ss adecesccreneneres 2.273- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (448).............. $1.10 - 1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, a BN Sscenacesn 1.274- 1.30 
2... ho 1,333- 1.36 
2 ER bi cbiwae cess cn anaes 1.374- 1.40 
BREEDS ns: GabaG.s worse ditiee 1. 
eo | er 1.62}3- 1.65 


French Spun Merino White 
308, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30. ”. 423- em a 


30s, 60-40,. 1.35 -1.37430s, 80-20.. 1.50 - 1.525 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 

F ing CUO ois essa densa dase $1. 15-$1.16 

Half-blood SE auivk« sa.owneeh Gras 1.13- 1.15 
High PUROO COD nec snc cs cdsececes 1.08- 1.13 
Aver, # blood (56q).00000 20020 105- 1.08 

Lop M Tt cipcccenccetrisc, 1:00- 1.03 

I eh : MN pdeckascevevens .97- 1. 


a z Ms sc cxavevcawsan's -93- .95 
bu Uf ee ee .85- .87 
0g iE, Bi Rs c0s.0a<endesses . 83- 85 
360, RNs Minow aus isccdcavaca 82- 83 

Noils—Boston 
Fine $0.60-$0.65 Low bid. $0.50-$0. 53 
Fl alf-bld. .58- .60 High } bid. -48- .50 
High # bld. -55- .58 468 -45- .48 
Aver. § bid. -53- .55 44s -45- 45 

Tops—Bra dford, Eng. (Oct. 24.) 
Fine (70a) ........ 39d t bld (56s) ...... 27d 
rime (648)........ 35d ae 23d 
4 did. (608)....... 324d ross-bred (46s)... 21d 
4 bid. low (58s)... 293d 


contracts. This indicates that while 
manufacturers are not confident enough 
to place new orders with spinners their 
own customers are continuing to take 
goods shipments. If this continues it 
will not be long before it will be neces- 
sary for them to place new orders with 
spinners. 


Dyed Basis Revised 


In the meantime competition in outer- 
wear counts is keener and there are sev- 
eral factors who have been soliciting 
business on the basis of $1.424 for 2-20s 
dyed. Competition of this character has 
been at the root of the recent reduction 
in outerwear counts by spinners. Buyers 
are not taking any more yarn since the 
reduction but the opposite has been true 
and specifications have held up mainly 
because manufacturers are immediately 
given the benefit on their old contracts. 

In other words many spinners of 
outerwear counts give their customers 
the benefit of such reductions on con- 
tracts that were placed by the manufac- 
turer weeks before the reduction was 
made. Yet when the price advances 
spinners receive no benefit from higher 
prices on old contracts, this being one 
reason why spinners will not experience 
a particularly profitable year although 
the volume of outerwear yarns has been 
large. ° They have lost money by the 
decline in wools while manufacturers 
have received rebates when yarns were 
lowered after their contracts had been 
placed. 

Jobbers bought heavily from spinners 
at the low point this year and they are 
making it difficult for spinners to keep 
their present range of quotations in 
force, spinners stating that jobbers con- 
tinue to quote lower than they even 
at the present time. Several believe 
price-cutting by jobbers is only the 
outward sign of the real reason for it, 
the fight of two large outerwear spin- 
ners for this business. At any rate con- 
fidence seems to be lacking in outer- 
wear yarns at the present time, which 
is unfortunate as new sweater lines will 
be opened within the next two weeks. 


Wools May Steady Yarns 


Specifications on mixture 
tracts with men’s wear 
have been good so far 
though spinners admit a lack of new 
contracts. Prices are fairly steady al- 
though lower figures have been quoted 


yarn ¢)n- 
manutacturers 
this month, al- 


Quiet but Steady 
Market for Tops 


Uncertainty in sis Silas Position 
Continues a Factor—Fine 
Noil Slump Checked 


Boston.—The amount of new busi- 
ness arriving in the top market is far 
from large but prices are holding steady 
on the general level that has been in 
force for the past four or five weeks 
Wool combing in New England is still 
going along at a high rate and top 


makers are not likely to be short of 
business this side of the new year. 
Continued uncertainty regarding the 


position in merino wools is a factor in 
both the Boston and Bradford markets. 
In the latter market stability has oc- 
curred at the high point of the sharp 
come-back which lifted 64s from 30 
pence to 35 pence and other grades rela- 
tively. 

The slump in the noil market has been 
checked. The merino qualities are sell- 
ing all out of relation to similar wool 
and tops. Topmakers who although 
doing a large business are not making 
much profit have been considerably dis- 
turbed bv this severe drop in values on 
their noil by-products. 

In the specialty noils camel hair con- 
tinues an active feature. For this noil 
the American manufacturer is entirely 
dependent upon imports and while Gov- 
ernment statistics do not segregate 
camel hair from wool noils, the import 
to date has been the largest for several 
vears 


Jonathan Ring & Son Appoint 
Philadelphia Agents 


Jonathan Ring & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, have appointed Fry & Craw- 


ford, 400 Chestnut St., as selling agents 
for the woolen yarns spun by them for 
Philadelphia district. The latter con- 
cern also represents Germania Mills, 
Warner J. Steel, and Snia Viscosa in 
that territory. Jonathan Ring & Son, 
Inc., have recently installed new machin- 
ery and eq juipment in their plant and are 
now equipped to spin woolen yarns on 
the Belgian system, being able to pro- 


by a large spinner who is just breaking duce counts fine as are spun in this 
into this field, having formerly used country. 
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“The skill to do comes of doing” 
EMERSON 





OR more than fifty years we have been “doing” 
dyeing and many of the original patrons who still 
bring their dyeing problems here give us credit for 


attaining skill. Possibly we can be of service to you. 


€ 


HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


SILK WEIGHTING, DYEING, FINISHING—SKEIN AND PIECE 
VAT, SUNFAST AND REGULAR COLORS ON RAYON— 
RESIST DYEING FOR PICOT EDGES, STRIPES and NOVELTIES 





Ninth and Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 





FALLS YARN MILLS 
6 


Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 







HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorsSTED YARNS AND Tops 





Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 





~ ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Teves dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 





RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


FLoRENCE 
DYE WORKS ona 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 









_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St,Boston,Mass. 
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Wool Game Unusually 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Hazardous 





General Prospects None too Good 
for Either Growers or Merchants 


Boston. 

Oe Street is making good de- 

liveries on old orders but is not en- 
countering much real interest from mill 
purchasers who continue to maintain 
their usual bearish attitude when look- 
ing over the lots of wool held for dis- 
posal by the large wool houses. The 
year has not been a particularly good 
one for the wool trade and it has become 
a rather difficult matter to name any 
particular year since the war when it 





Wool Quotations 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne... $0.36 —$0.37 % blood... $0.44 -$0.45 
Fine elthg. . .29 —- .30 iblood... .43-— .44 
+ blood.. -42- .43 

Texas and California 

Texas, 12 months.. $0.83 —$0. 86 
California, Northern. a =a See 
Pulled-——Eastern (Scoured Basis) 

ALA . $0.92 -$0.95 B-Super.. $0.75 —$0.80 
A-Super.. .85 — .88 C-Super.. .70- .73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 


Basis) 
. $0.88 -$0.90 
3 88 — 


Staple fine 
Staple } bld 


Fine and fine medium "8 
? blood.. .87 -— .89 
+ blood.. <td => 
Mohair— Domestic 

Best carding. $0.48 $0.50 
Best combing $0.65 $0.68 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average. 
CID MN cairn isis ke eae 


Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 


$0.41 —$0. 43 
i 


\us ralia: Montevideo. 

70s . $0.75 -$0.80 58-60s.... $0.39 —$0. 40 

64s . «<eo— 60 Sh... .38- .39 

583s-60s. Joo = 485 S..... <3sr=- 3 
Buenos Aires: 

4s, 40 44s. .. $0.31 -$0. 32 

5s, 36-40s aaa fo ser a 

Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1............... $0.28 —$0.29 
China Filling Fleece. err ae 
Szechuen ass’t 27 - 28 

Cordova.. ie .254- .26 

Scotch black face... 5a : —— ee 

East India: Kandahar.. ; ; -36- .38 

an'r.... ig sea eae = 7a 

Joria.... ; .41 - 43 

Aleppo M . 39 

Substitute Quotations 

Wool Waste 

Lap—Fine white.................. $0.88 -$0.92 
} ine colored .73 = Be 

Thread White Worsted—Fine. .. .67 - .70 
| blood : ‘ .48- .50 

Thread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

ply —— 
_| blood, two-ply.... ia ; .30 33 

Card—Fine White....... .45 50 
Medium white cs a= 30 

Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 

M »rinos—Coarse light. . . .$0.07}-$0. 08} 
Fine dark ... .06- .06} 

_ Fine light w= (1a 

Serges—Blue.. -103- 113 

lack, ; a2.) 10 
_ ed . a= 
Knit—White.. ; Siackehkas KC ee 
ted : ee a 
MEM Oo ee oe det . .20- .21 
Worsteds—Light. - ——< ae 
lue arse ateres cinee Sane Gee 
UNE Seb jG euk sii’ Sty cs ink.” Re ee 





has been a good year for the wool trade. 
American growers are cherishing all 
kinds of dreams regarding the handling 
of their own wools to better advantage 
and are also under the impression, not 
altogether without basis, that govern- 
ment financial assistance will be 
rendered when certain fundamental con- 
ditions of organization are completed. 

As the year nears its end there will no 
doubt be the usual changes in personnel 
on Summer Street and in this connec- 
tion it may be noted that the wool trade 
during the year has lost some of its 
traders into stocks, bonds, insurance, 
diamonds and other seemingly attractive 
ways of making a living. One of the 
largest and oldest wool houses on 
Summer Street has recently announced 
its intention of liquidating its holdings 
prior to going out of business. 

There was considerable buying in 
October which served to prevent the 
American market from following down 
the slump in Colonial wools abroad. 
Since then mill buyers have been on the 
lookout for weak spots and at no time 
has the volume of new business been 
sufficient to bring about any general ad- 
vance in prices. Wool consumption it 
may be noted is near the peak of the 
past few years and few can visualize 
any increase in this direction. Some 
there are who claim that the peak in 
United States industries has been passed 
and that from now on there will be a 
very general decline, the level of com- 
modity prices is pointing downward and 
the crash in the stock market is viewed 
corroborative evidence that in say 
six months from now the general situa- 
tion may be none too good. 

This may be viewed as rather 
pessimistic an outlook on prospects and 
vet so far as wool is concerned it is an 
open question whether the world de- 
mand for the New Zealand and South 
American clips shortly to come onto the 
market, as well as a huge carry-over 
weight of Australians, will be anywhere 
sufficient to stabilize wool values on 
merinos and crossbreds at or near cur- 
rent level of values. 

The opening of the New Zealand 
crossbred season occurs at Wellington 
Thursday, Nov. 14. Because merino 
values have fallen to a low level users 
of crossbreds are convinced that these 
wools will have to come into a line. 
When merino prices were soaring the 
use of fine crossbreds was encouraged 
for substitution purposes but for several 
weeks past both medium and fine cross- 
breds have been under a cloud. 


as 


too 
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Rags and Reworks 


Join General Trend 


Mixed and Graded Rags Move to 
Lower Level—Mill Wastes 
Inactive But Steady 


Boston.—The general market for re- 
covered materials, though not as satis- 
factory as might be, is doing just as well 
as the wool market or any of the sub- 
markets covering wastes and noils. Old 
woolen rags are less firm. Graders, un- 
able to obtain satisfactory prices from 
the mills, have at last succeeded in con- 
vincing packers that the price of Ile. is 
altogether too high and that 10c. is 
about the limit for even the best pack- 
ing of mixed softs. Swinging to the other 
extreme some graders are talking confi- 
dently about the necessity for a 9c. quo- 
tation on mixed rags. Some purchases, 
however, have been made at 94c. and 
10c. and if the price should move lower 
a larger grading interest will develop. 

The response of the mills to lower 
prices on rags has been disappointing 
and it has become very clear that mill 
buyers are quite unwilling to depart 
from their strictly hand-to-mouth meth- 
ods of purchasing and that the price at 
which a rag is offered is not for them 
the determining factor at this time. 

American importers appear to be 
holding off from buying and had it not 
been for the fact that Dewsbury firms 
have yet to ship and complete orders on 
American account, prices would have 
been considerably lower. The general 
uncertainty prevailing in the English 
woolen district is reflected in a very 
poor demand for rags in the Dewsbury 
market. Both English and _ foreign 
buyers show no inclination to operate on 
any large scale. Transactions are con- 
fined to small amounts for immediate 
use. During the last few weeks the 
Russian Government has been sounding 
out the market both in the matter of raw 
material and machinery for processing. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 9, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service ot 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 

Week Ended 


Nov. 9 1929 1928 
Domestic. .. 970,000 198,014,000 20u,100,000 
Foreign. 1,361,000 88,468,000 81,028,000 


Total....... 2,331,000 286,482,000 281,128,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston. . 1,361,000 88,468,000 81,028,000 
Philadelphia... 1,668,000 78,941,0C0 62,339,000 
New York... 662,000 61,741,000 57,916,000 

TOR. sisi 3,689,000 229,150,000 201,203,000 
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For Rich and 
Fast Blacks 


NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK $ 


A new black of unusual fastness 


aie 


For the first time a domestic manu- 
facturer is able to ofter the fastest 
to light of all developed blacks : 
National Diazine Black S Extra. 


When diazotized and developed, it 
possesses good fastness to perspira- 


tion, hot pressing, and washing. 


om RRR en ner rn ee rt nt te rn 


A request to any of our branch 


—_—~--- 


offices will bring to you complete 
description of this important addi- 
tion to our line and instructions 
for its application. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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In chips, powder, paste, liquid and 
bars for woolen, worsted, cotton, 
silk, rayon, linen and combinations. 


Standard and special soaps; pure, 
uniform, denendable. 


Prices and special trial offer by 
return mail. sansa cle —— 
—— CATALOG ——— 


Laurel Scab Mig.Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
265 EAST TIOGA STREET :: :: PHILADELPHIA 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 


Soluble Oil, Soap 


and Every Known Material from every part 
of the World for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 





Special attention given by practical men to specialties 

for SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and 

WEIGHTING COTTON, WOOLEN #§$and 
WORSTED FABRICS 


Combining the latest European and American methods 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING or FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining 
— any DESIRED FINISH on 


—— See Also 
ONCATALOGS~ «60s any fabric cheerfully given. 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 
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Processing Bemberg Rayon 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
Yarns and Fabrics 


By Adolf Finkensieper* 


\s Bemberg yarn has almost the same 
affinity for dyestuffs as mercerized cot- 
ton, the methods used for the dyeing of 
these two textiles are very much alike. 
Direct dyestuffs are used for all ordi- 
nary purposes. Indanthrene dyestuffs 
are recommended for very fast shades. 
If Bemberg is to. be dyed with basic 
dyes, then it is best that tannin mordant 
be employed. 

Before dyeing Bemberg yarns or fa- 
brics in which natural mercerized cotton 
is used in conjunction with Bemberg, 
it is of great assistance in dyeing an 
even shade to boil the material in a 1% 
caustic-soda bath for 10 min., then add 
to this bath 4% olive oil soap, and boil 
for 20 min. more. 

\Vhere a pure-white cotton and Bem- 
bere is desired, a method of bleaching 
may be carried out with a solution of 
hypochlorite of 0.4° to 0.8° Bé. concen- 
tration. After the yarn has been treated 
h this chlorine solution for,a period 
of two to three hours, it should be 
washed in clear water for 15 to 20 min. 
Then it is passed through a 1% acetic- 
acid bath and again washed with water. 
The material is then treated with a hot 
soap bath of 4% olive-oil soap, and may 
be further whitened by adding blue to 
this last bath. 

scroop is desired, 300 c.c. acetic 
neutralized with ammonia should 
dded to the final soap bath. To in- 

se scroop, increase the amounts of 
acetic and ammonia. All qauntities are 
based on 100 Ib. of goods. Bemberg 
has an unusually strong affinity for dye- 
To obtain the best results, there- 
fore, the dyebath should be started at a 
low temperature—about 90° F.—and 
gradually increased up to 140° F. This 
will produce an absolutely even dyeing, 
it heing unnecessary to add any glauber 


stitts 





Firm of Color 
Consultants Formed 


anne Pursell, Clement Cook and 
\irginia Helsley, formerly associated 
with the Taylor System of Color Har- 
tiony have organized the Pursell-Cook- 
Helsley Style Service for manufacturers. 
T\e firm will work as color consultants 
creative designers with offices at 259 
lison Ave., New York. The firm 
‘ses four points in its work on any 
ticular product—it must have appro- 
teness of design, suitability to a 


‘his article is abstracted from a paper 
by Mr. Finkensieper, of the American 
berg Corp., at a recent meeting of the 
nal Association of Textile Printing 
ists in Providence, R. I. 





particular market, intelligently chosen 
colors and color correlation to related 
products. 


Standards for Knitting Oil 


Association Seeks Stainless 
cation for Machines 


Lubri- 


Tentative specifications for a stainless 
lubricating oil for knitting machines 
have been prepared by the Research 
Associate of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers 
at the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. 

These tentative specifications are the 
result of a research study made over a 
period of many months. They have 
been submitted to the oil refiners who 
cooperated in the study, and it is ex- 
pected that definite specifications will 
be adopted and announced in the near 
future. 

Only three of the 22 samples of oils 
submitted to the association’s research 
associate passed all of the tests to which 
they were subjected. These three oils 
were clear or colorless to start with, and 
exhaustive tests demonstrated that they 
would not stain any fabric made on a 
knitting machine. 

Among the tests to which the oils 
were exposed were: 

1. Exposing the oil-treated fabric to 
daylight for six months. 

2. Exposing the oil-treated fabric to 
the are light of the fadeometer for 18 
hours, 

The next step in the association’s 
program looking toward the standard- 
ization of lubricating oils for knitting 
machines will be to have a practical test 
made of the oil prepared in accordance 
with the tentative specifications. Three 
mills, members of the National Associa- 
tion, will use this oil for a certain period 
of time under everyday working condi- 
tions, thus allowing for a check of the 
results obtained under laboratory con- 
ditions. 

Oil refining companies which co- 
operated with the association’s re- 
search associate are: Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Gulf Refining Co., N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Swan- 
Finch Oil Corp., and Sun Oil Co. 





Extended Test of 
New Khaki Cloth Ordered 


After a series of experiments extend- 
ing over a long period and accompanied 
by many failures a khaki colored cotton 
cloth for enlisted men’s uniforms and a 
dye which is considered permanent have 
been developed by the War Dept. The 
cloth is made up of a two-ply yarn for 
both warp and filling. It will retain its 
shape without starch and is mercerized 
which adds to its appearance. Both the 
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cloth and dye have withstood all labora- 
tory tests. 

In order to make an extended service 
test of this cloth, the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eighth Corps Area, Major General 
William Lassiter, has been directed to 
designate four units (companies, troops, 
or batteries) serving at different stations 
in his Corps Area the enlisted men of 
which will be furnished uniforms of the 
new cloth. The units which are desig- 
nated are to be at stations which have 
Government laundry facilities. The test 
will cover the entire season of the calen- 
dar year 1930 and a report of the results 
will be rendered on Sept. 30 of that year. 


Lawrence & Co. to Liquidate 
(Continued from page 48) 


D. B. Pond and in 1870 added the Ash- 
land Mills, Thomas Greenbank, Herbert 
Bailey, Thomas Dustin, and Crane & 
Waters. 

Amory A. Lawrence, eldest son of 
Amos A. Lawrence, was admitted a 
partner March 1, 1871. In 1873 the 
acounts of B. F. & D. Holden and in 
1875 those of Livingston & Carter and 
S. H. Edes were added. Alfred Ray of 
Chicago, became a member June 1, 1881, 
making the first New York partner. 

The selling agency of the Pacific Mills 
was offered and Lawrence & Co. gave up 
most of their other accounts April 1, 
1883, confining themselves entirely to 
the interests of the Cocheco Co., the 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., and the Pacific 
Mills. 

Frederick W. Haynes, experienced in 
the affairs of the Pacific Mills, was ad- 
mitted a partner with residence in New 
York, and the Boston office was moved 
to 68 Chauncy St. Edward S. Grew 
became a partner Jan. 1, 1885. The 
death of Amos A. Lawrence, the senior 
partner, occurred Aug. 22 of the same 
year, and Edward S. Grew retired. 

A New Policy 

At this time there was a change in 
company policy. It has been the idea 
of the firm to control many of its ac- 
counts, while Amory Lawrence preferred 
to develop a sales organization free from 
the details of mill supervision. His be- 
lief was that the accounts would stay 
due to ability in management rather than 
ownership. A new partnership was then 
formed consisting of himself, Alfred 
Ray, F. W. Haynes, C. J. Anderson and 
H. S. Howe who was at that time agent 
of the Pepperell and Laconia Mills. 

C. J. Anderson retired Jan. 1, 1893, 
being succeeded by Henry C. Everett, 
a nephew of Henry B. Mather. The 
business of the Pacific Mills having been 
thoroughly organized, the firm of Law- 
rence & Co. took back the selling agency 
of the Ipswich Mills and Gilmanton 
Mills, Jan. 1, 1896, and in addition the 
Boston Mfg. Co., of Waltham. William 
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Silicate of Soda | 
and Our Complete Service 


N experience of more than a half century in 

making silicates of soda naturally draws to 
Silicate Headquarters seekers of quality silicate 
and helpful advice. 





The Philadelphia Quartz Company has but one 
product—Silicate of Soda—and but one policy— 
a complete advisory service. 





The textile industry appreciates the quality and 
service behind the trade marked silicate “Star” 
Brand. Use it for: 


bleaching all fibers, either in the 
hydrogen or the sodium peroxide 


process 
boiling off cotton goods 
degumming silk 
weighting silk 


Chase out silicate worries in your mill, by turn- 
ing to “Star” Brand. 


SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
121 South Third Street 

Philadelphia 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
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All through the Plant 
Diamond Alkal‘es are approved 


VERY purc zsing executive who de- 
mands hig.. quality compatible with 
price will find Diamond Alkalies a most 
satisfactory brand to specify. If he wants 
prompt, dependable deliveries in any 
quantity he will again find the national 
distribution of Diamond Alkalies a dis- 
tinct advantage. 


The production superintendent who de- 
mands consistently uniform results will 
also prefer Diamond Alkalies because of 
their unvarying purity. Workmen, too, 
like Diamond Alkalies because of the 
agreeable, easy-working qualities and 
dependable results. In fact, throughout 
the plant, Diamond Alkalies fulfill every 
requirement with perfect satisfaction. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Penna., and Everywhere 





LES M 
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Ch 
alkalies on solva 
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delorest Haynes, son of Frederick W. 
Haynes, with residence in New York, 
was admitted a partner in the same year. 

lhe selling agency of the Merrimack 
Mig. Co., of Lowell, and part of the 
products of the Parker Mills and the Har- 
eraves Mills of Fall River were added 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Babcock & Wilcox Co. to Sell 


| _.Thermix Air Heaters 
Sept. 1, 1901. The death of Alfred Raya 


occurred during this year. Henry W 

Howe, elder son of H. S. Howe whg* 
had been with the firm since 1897, wa 4 
admitted a partner with residence in 
New York on Jan. 1, 1903. 

The following January William M. 
Lovering, of Taunton, was admitted a 
partner, with residence in New York, 
and in 1906 F. W. Haynes died. 


J. S. Lawrence Admitted in 1906 


Mr. Lovering retired Oct. 23, 1906, 
and John S. Lawrence, of Boston, son 
of Amory A. Lawrence, who had been 
with the firm since 1901, became a 
partner. 

Henry W. Williams, of New York, 
who had joined the company in 1882 
was also admitted to the firm at this 
time. 

In 1908 the Parker and Hargraves 
Mills were given up and the Pacific 
Mills bought the Cocheco Mfg. Co.’s 
property, consolidating it with a similar 
business of their own, while in 1909 the 
Ipswich Mills consolidated with the Gil- 
manton Mills. 

The Whittenton Mfg. Co., of Taunton, 
was added in 1910 and the Pacific Mills 
purchased the printing department of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., of Lowell. In the 
spring of 1911 Lawrence & Co. became 
selling agents for the Middlesex Co., of 
Lowell, hosiery now constituting the 
entire output of this mill. Amory A. 
Lawrence, who had been a member of 
the firm for 41 years, died July 6, 1912, 
he having served as senior partner the 
last 26 years of his life. 

New England Southern Mills 
and the Southern Worsted Corp. were 
added subsequently. 

On Dec. 31, 1926, Henry S. Howe, 
Henry C. Everett and Henry W. Wil- 
liams retired as partners, leaving Henry 
W. Howe, John S. Lawrence, Francis R. 
Masters and John E. Rousmaniere to 
continue the organization. Francis R. 
Masters died within the last few weeks. 


ry 
ihe 


Pacific Sells Independently 


n April, 1926, a new agreement was 
made with Pacific Mills whereby the 


sales of Pacific Mills’ products were 


directed from the office of the treas- 
urer of that organization, and the sell- 
ing agents’ remuneration was_ based 
wh 


ly on profits from sales. This sell- 
igreement between Lawrence & Co., 
and Pacific Mills was terminated Dec. 
31, 1928, after which Pacific Mills sold 
entirely through its own organization. 

l_awernce & Co. opened New England 

juarters at 89 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, on March 14, 1927. The firm dis- 
continued its hosiery department recently 
when the contracts with the Concordia 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, and the 
Dianond Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., of 
High Point, N. C., ended. 


ing 


he; 


Sil 


Arrangements have been made whereby 
rhermix air preheaters for boiler service 
will be sold exclusively by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. The Prat-Daniel Corp. will 
continue to furnish Thermix Air Heaters 
for other applications. 





U. S. Electrical Tool Co. 
Adds to Cleveland Staff 


The United States Electrical Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has recently added Gordon 
Thornton to its Cleveland branch. 

Mr. Thornton is widely known in Cleve- 
land and vicinity. This acquaintance and 
his wide experience with hardware and 
tools qualify him for serving users and 
jobbers of “U. S.” products. 





Plant Additions to 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
recently completed the construction of an 
addition to its Michigan City, Indiana 
Plant, necessitated by increased demand for 
its products. 

Machine tool equipment at both the 
Claremont, N. H., and Michigan City, 
Indiana, plants has been increased during 
the year, and orders are already placed 
for additional tools, which will secure a 
larger volume of production. 





A. C. Allshul Now Ryerson 
Manager in Philadelphia District 


Arthur C. Allshul, formerly manager of 
the Buffalo plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., iron and steel, has been appointed 
manager of their new unit in the Phila- 
delphia district. 

As previously announced, the Ryerson 
company has purchased the business, 
equipment, and good will of the Penn- 
Jersey Steel Co. at Camden, N. J., and are 
also making other arrangements to provide 
adequate facilities for a comprehensive 
stock to meet the requirements of the trade 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan district. 

Clarence S. Gedney has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo plant, succeeding 
Mr. Allshul. Mr. Gedney has been con- 
nected for many years with the specialty 
sales division of the Ryerson business in 
the Chicago territory. 





I. B. Lanphier to Direct 
Package Research Laboratory 


Package Research Laboratory at Rock 
away, N. J., announces the appointment of 
Ira B. Lanphier of Madison, Wis., 
director. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Lanphier will 
continue the work of package design and 
construction that he has been carrying on 
for several years under John A. Newlin 
at the Forest Products Laboratory. His 
new work and that of Package Research 
Laboratory will be directed toward cutting 
container and transportation costs in the 
shipment of all classes of goods which 
require boxes or crates for safe transit. 

One of his important tasks will be the 


as 
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further development of wirebound boxes, 
which are growing in popularity becaus« 
of their light weight, strength, and low cost 





General Refractories 
Appoints Agent 


General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has appointed the Harris Pump & 
Supply Co., 319-21 First Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as their high temperature cement 
dealer representatives in the Pittsburgh 
district. Their territory will cover the 
western half of Pennsylvania, coming as 
far east as Williamsport. The commod- 
ities which this dealer will handle are 
Grefco chrome high temperature cement, 
and standard silica bonding cement. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons to Represent 
Texrope Drives 


Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed T. B. Wood’s Sons 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., as special dis- 
tributors for Texrope drives. They will 
carry a large stock of Texrope drives as 
well as Texrope belts at Chambersburg. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. will be in a 
position to make proper recommendations 
and to render service in connection with 
Texrope drives. 


OBITUARY 





William C. Jones 


William C. Jones, head of William C. 
Jones & Co., knit goods selling agents, and 
for years a well known figure in the knit 
goods industry, died Nov. 9, at his home 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., after a lingering illness. 
He was 54 years old, and spent most of 
his life in the knit goods business. He 
entered the firm of Critten, Clift & Co. as 
a youth and remained with this house and 
its successor, Clift & Goodrich, until the 
dissolution of the latter in 1927. The fol- 
lowing year he established the concern of 
W. C. Jones & Co., Inc., handling among 
other lines the fleeces and sweaters of 
William Sloane & Co., Norfolk, Va. The 
name of the firm was changed shortly 
afterward to Jones, Richards & Sutton 
and in November of last year back to 
W. C. Jones & Co. Mr. Jones was buried 
in Greenwood cemetery, Brooklyn. He 
was a member of the Upper Montclair 
Country Club and of the Arkwright Club. 





George Massa Bassett 


George Massa Bassett, president and 
treasurer of Johnson & Bassett, Inc., died 
suddenly at his home Thursday morning of 
diabetes, aged 65 years. He was at his 
office as usual Wednesday. He was a son 
of Joseph M. Bassett, who founded the 
business in 1870. and had been identified 
with it since 1886, after graduating from 
Amherst College. In 1906 he came into 
control of the business. He was a member 
of the National Association of Woolen 
Manufacturers, and many other organiza- 
tions and clubs. Mr. Bassett was president 
of the Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank, 
and a director of the Mechanics National 
Bank. He leaves a widow. 





George Dise 


George Dise, veteran knit goods man 
and for many years superintendent of the 
Gilbert Knitting Mills, Little Falls, N. Y., 
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IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS KNITTING OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator containing 
no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble without aid 
of soaps. Neatsfoot Oil in soluble form for silk 
throwing and hosiery yarns. 


Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists Since 1887 


Al Mhorowgh SJob_~ 
Soft in Fibre 
Fine in Feel 


That is the result of using the 
new thin-pouring Diastafor for 
stripping the warp of mixed 
goods, cotton and Rayon. 

Diastafor contains powerful 
solvents and natural enzymes 
to break down the starch. 


Easily and cleanly handled, 
due to thin consistency and 
the patent bung and faucet. 
Every batch is tested to insure 
a product of uniform quality. 
Obtainable direct from the 
manufacturer at warehouses 
situated in every important 
textile center. 


DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands 
Incorporated 
DIASTAFOR DEPT. 


691 Washington Street, 
New York City 
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Are you interested in 


SPECIAL 


FINISHES 


for 


SILK?—RAYON?—WOOL? 


Write us about your problem. 


KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
227-229 High St., Newark, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 












Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 991% 
pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 










Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., 5 
Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


From the Dollar and Cents Standpoint, 


Wrandolle 


will give you better work at less cost. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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last week at Clifton Springs where 
he had been undergoing treatment. He 
had been in ill health for several years. 
About 30 years ago he took the position 
as 0OSS spinner with the company. Later 
he assumed the superintendency until ill 
health forced his resignation. He is sur- 


yived by a son and two daughters. 
J. Y. Millar 
J. Y. Millar, treasurer of the California 
Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, Calif., died 


at his home in that city on Oct. 17. He 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1840. 


A seafaring man, he served as captain of 
various clipper ships sailing out of Dundee, 
Scotland, for many years. In 1883 he 
went to Oakland where he was _ instru- 


mental in establishing the California Cotton 
Mills Co., with which he was continuously 
iated until his death. 


ass' 


W. W. West 


W. W. West, aged 59 years, manager 
of the preparation room at the Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., died suddenly 
Noy. 3, from an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. He was a native of Hope Mills, 
near Fayetteville, N. C., and his body was 
carried to that place for interment. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Marvin 
West, of Hope Mills. 


- NEW PUBLICATIONS 





DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING 


AMERICAN 
TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA, 1929, compiled by TExTILE Wor tp; 


of 
New 


Division 


Ca. 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
York; price post paid $2.00. 


For the 47th year, this annual authorita- 
tive publication makes its bow to the trade. 
The 1929 edition represents as usual a com- 
plete revision of the data contained in the 
previous edition, so that all information 
published in the book regarding hosiery and 


knit goods manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada is entirely up-to-date 
and accurate. 


The most important section of the book 
ii course, the compilation of these man- 
turers grouped by States and alpha- 


betically by towns under each State. In 
addition the complete alphabetical index to 
all se manufacturers enables easy cross- 
rete 


neces to the geographical section. 
\ teature of the book which has proved 
it value in past years is the classified 
ry of knit goods manufacturers ar- 
according to their products. An 
nal section gives manufacturers of 
Woven cotton underwear. <A timely classi- 
heat groups all manufacturers of rayon 
ear. 
\n entirely new feature of the 1929 
t is a page giving approximate num- 
mills in each state manufacturing 
underwear, etc., in tabulated forms. 
\ \aluable feature in the 1929 edition 
of chain store companies operating 
r more stores and handling knit 
Soo lhe address given in this classifica- 
each company is the address of the 
ieadquarters. 
fied lists of manufacturers of dif- 
pes of yarns used by knitting mills 
lvers, bleachers, finishers and print- 
ing a specialty of work for knit 
anufacturers, add to the value of 


dition there are lists of the. New 





York resident knit goods buyers; jobbers 
handling knit goods; department stores and 
large retailers buying knit goods; New 
York export firms handling knit goods; 
British jobbers and wholesalers of knit 
goods. Specially prepared maps show the 
location of the knitting mill towns. 


INTERNATIONAL Rayon Drrecrory. 850 
pages, 6x9 in. Finanz-Verlag G.M.B.H., 
Berlin, Germany. 

The 1929 edition of this publication has 
been received. It gives statistics of pro- 
duction, reports of rayon producing com- 
panies throughout the world, and varied 
trade information. The book contains a 
wealth of information and shows the result 
of painstaking efforts to secure accuracy. 





SIGNIFICANT Post-War CHANGES IN THE 
Futi-FASHIONED Hosiery INDUSTRY; by 
George William Taylor; 130 pages, 6x9 
inches ; numerous charts and tables; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price $2. 

The author analyzes the most significant 
changes that have taken place in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry since the year 
1919. The book contains seven chapters 
as follows: Purpose and Scope of Study; 
Trends in Production; Changed Manage- 
ment Problems; Equipment Trends; Na- 
ture of Equipment; Productivity of Differ- 
ent Types of Machines; Summary and 
Conclusions. The volume provides a fac- 
tural basis for estimating the present status 
of the industry and for scientifically plan- 
ning future policies. 


Tue Kwnitrinc TrApE Dzrrecrory, by 
Arnold H. Hard. 198 pages, 64x34 in. 
John Heywood, Ltd., 20 St. Bride St., 
London, England. Price 50c. 

This is a pocket-sized 1929-30 directory 
of the knitting trade in England, Wales, 
Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The mills are listed under the 
towns and villages, with the products made 
by each and also, in many cases, the num- 
ber of machines employed. Under each 
town are also listed the auctioneers, engi- 
neers, machine builders, needle manufac- 
turers, yarn dealers, and other concerns 
connected with the knitting industry. The 
book contains an alphabetical index of the 
towns and villages, and a similar list of 
all the firms. The concerns are also listed 
under their various products, such as bath- 
ing suits, braids, golf stockings, neckwear, 
etc. This is the second edition of the 
directory. Its compilation has been par- 
ticipated in by the Association of Knit 
Goods Manufacturers. 


HUMAN Facrors In Corton CuLtureE, by 
Rupert B. Vance. 346 pages, 6x84 in. 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Price $3. 

This volume is planned as part of a 
series of studies in the South, undertaken 
by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Taking for their general subject the 
southern regional field, they attempt to set 
forth the culture peculiar to the American 
South in terms of its conditioning by natu- 
ral environment. The volume is written 
in an interesting style. A list of chapters 
follows: Cotton and Regionalism; The 
Cotton Belts—Its Regions and Its Human 
Ecology; Evolution of the Cotton System; 
Risks of Cotton Production—the Weather 
and the Weevil; Risks of the Cotton Mar- 
ket; Around the Year with Cotton Grow- 
ers; Cotton System at the Turn of the 
Quarter Century: How the Cotton Farmer 
Lives; Human Elements in Cotton Cul- 
ture; and Cotton Culture Complex. 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 





Pipe Fittings. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. is distributing circular 
1676-B on fittings for pipe structures. 
This is a complete revision of the old 
leaflet and includes many new applica- 
tions for these pipe fittings, such as 
racks in industrial establishments, rail- 
ings, display racks, and pipes of all 
kinds. The booklet is well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 

a a 


Selflush Closets. Joseph A. Vogel Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has issued information 
on tests to prove the endurance of Vogel 
“Selflush” number ten seat-action closet. 
On July 16, they started one of the 
closets on an endurance test, which they 
state will continue for years, if necessary. 
Already the closet has operated through 
the complete cycle of fill and flush more 
than 80,000 times, with valve seats and 
mechanism in perfect condition. 


* * * 


Oil Circuit Breakers. The Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. is 
distributing Circular 1852, a new four- 
page booklet on types F-24 and F-24-R 
oil circuit breakers for medium inter- 
rupting capacity usage, including 2-, 3-, 
and 4-pole arrangements with current 
ratings of 400, 600, and 800 amperes at 
operating voltages of 15,000 or less. A 
description of the different methods of 
mounting of these breakers and the con- 
struction as a whole and in detail is 
included. 

x *k * 


Two books—“Why 
Colors and Where” 
and “What Franklin Process Can Do 
for You’—have been issued by the 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
The former was prepared for whole- 
salers, retailers, and cutters. The pur- 
pose is to explain the advantages and 
wide use of Franklin process colors and 
to indicate through the directory in the 
back of the book where fabrics contain- 
ing Franklin process colors can be pur- 
chased. How a listing in this directory 
may be obtained is explained in the sec- 
ond book, “What Franklin Process Can 
Do for You.” It is stated that a second 
edition of the directory will probably be 
published in the near future. 


Franklin Process. 
Franklin Process 





* * * 


Warping. The Universal Winding Co., 
Boston, has issued a booklet on their 
high-speed warping system, which de- 
scribes in particular the high-speed 
warping and winding system at the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. The 
text is cleverly written, and there are 
many illustrations showing the Pepperell 
installation. A section of the booklet 
gives a list of mills in which there are 
high-speed warping installations. 


* * * 


Reversing Controller. The Watson 
reversing mercury controller for revers- 
ing the motor on direct-driven ma- 
chinery is described in a new bulletin 
issued by The Watson Electric Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Several views show 
installations of the controller on process- 
ing equipment. This company has also 
issued a bulletin on the Texrope drive 
and its advantages for drying, laundry, 
and dry-cleaning textile equipment. 
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William Bodden & Son, Ltd. 


The Genuine 


BODDEN 


FLYER AND PRESSER 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


THOMAS MAYOR & SON 
Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unyualified successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, mY, come eakee tuxTas 
Established 1846 ——CATALOG—— 





The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 


Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 


in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. i. 

SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, 7reasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


What Density 


The DUROMETER 
Tells You 


| ing the density of wound packages. 


wound to a steady density. Write. 


SHORE INSTRUMENT 
& MFG. CO. 


Van Wyck Ave. & Carll St., 
Jamaica, . 


DUROMETER 

















Yarn Package? 


Investigate this useful device for test- 


sets the most favorable pace for good 
if winding results and makes for better 
package cCveing. Bobbins, spools, 
cones, tubes. quills and beams are 





—— See dlso—— 







A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 


MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Piushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


—sects—  UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
CATALOG —— TWENTIETH CENTURY 

















D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 
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President Baylies Emphasizes 
Value of N.A.C.M. Textile 


Forum 


TAFTVILLE, Conn.—‘The cotton in- 
dustry now has a new clearing house for 
information with which to meet manu- 
facturing problems. The Textile Forum 
being conducted by The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers,” de- 
clared President Lincoln Baylies of that 
organization here on Nov. 14 at the 
meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Mills Association. 

“Practical mill men, with years of 
experience, discuss new methods and 
give each other the benefit of their 
actual findings as to the practicability 
and value of innovations in machinery, 
systems of manufacturing, etc. Men 
who have spent the greater part of their 
time in one type of mill receive a broader 
view in discussions with those who have 
worked in various kinds and upon dif- 
ferent types of cloth construction. 

“Younger men are finding it to be of 
great value, as the discussions supple- 


ment with practical knowledge the 
theory they have obtained in textile 
schools, colleges and institutes. We find 


it is a further encouragement to the 
young men preparing to enter the in- 
dustry as it shows them that the indus- 
try itself continues to present oppor- 
tunities for men in the mills to add to 
their own knowledge and experience and 
thus make advancement more certain. 

“Approximately 300 men from the 
mills have met at the three meetings of 
the Forum which have been held to date. 
Agents, managers, superintendents, over- 
seers of carding and overseers of spin- 
ning from mills in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania have met to- 
gether to aid each other in solving prob- 
lems that confront them from time to 
time in the course of their daily work. 

\n advisory committee arranges the 
programs for the sessions. This com- 
mittee includes: John F. Reardon, agent 
ot the Grosvenor-Dale, Co., North Gros- 
venor-Dale, Conn., chairman, represent- 
ing the Southern New England and 
Textile Club; Frank Morrissey, super- 
intendent of Interlaken Mills, Harris, 
R. I., representing The Textile Club; 
Fred Taylor of Fall River, representing 
"he Textile Associates and Russell T. 
Fisher, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation.” 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded: J. Arthur Atwood, treasurer of 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn.; James 

Burns, representing the National 
Association of Textile Dyers and Fin- 
ishers, and Frederic L. Babcock of 
Fibre & Fabric. 


Texas Growers Reject 20c. 
Bid on Their Wool 


\USTIN, TEX.—Sealed bids on 1,300,- 
lb. of fall wool offered for sale at 
an Angelo by the Wool Growers Cen- 
tral Storage Company, have been re- 
jected, according to word received by 
Wool growers here. The price offered 
Was reported to be around 20c. a pound. 


(Hy 
S 


Information received from other wool 
storage centers in the State indicate a 
sluggish market and the inactivity is 
thought to be attributable to the recent 
flurries in Wall Street. 





British Hosiery Trade 
Watches Tariff Issue 


Talk of Abolition of Silk Import 
Tax, Disturbs Knitters, Says 
W. L. Toy, Arriving Home 


The British hosiery industry is in a 
very cautious mood at present, due to 
uncertainty regarding the tariff situa- 
tion, according to Walter L. Toy, of 
Scott & Williams, Inc., hosiery machine 
manufacturers, New York, who arrived 
home this week on the Majestic. Mr. 
Toy said there was question as to 
whether the present Labor government 
in Great Britain would abolish the silk 
tariff; any step in this direction would 
bring British hosiery in keen competi- 
tion with foreign-made goods, and for 
that reason the industry is moving very 
carefully on all activities at present. 
Mr. Toy said the British consumption 
of rayon for hosiery is increasing. 
Wool is still a big factor in men’s half- 
hose. Full-fashioned output of women’s 
hose is larger, but seamless continues 
very much in the foreground. Mr. Toy 
said British women are not so trained 
to full-fashioned hosiery as are their 
American sisters, but they are leaning 
more in this direction. At present, a 
large part of the women’s hosiery output 
in Great Britain is in the seamless field. 

He found the British manufacturers 
little interested in development or ex- 
tension, due to the tariff issue. He 
added that he expected things to 
brighten over there, as soon as that 
question is settled. In other respects, 
the British hosiery situation is satis- 
factory, he remarked. 





Textile Machine Duties 
Left as Are 


The Senate approved on Nov. 8 the 
Finance Committee’s action in eliminat- 
ing increased duties voted by the House 
on flat-bar knitting machines and textile 
machinery not specially provided for. 
No change had been made in these duties 
by the Ways & Means Committee but 
the House accepted amendments by Rep. 
Esterly, of Pennsylvania, raising the 
tate on the full-fashioned hosiery mach- 
ines from 40 to 45% and on textile 
machinery, n. s. p. f. from 35 to 40%. 
The rates on other knitting machines of 
40% and on embroidery machines of 
30% were not disturbed. When the bill 
was taken up by the Senate Finance 
Committee, hosiery manufacturers pro- 
tested against the increase in duty on 
the flat bar machines. The Senate 
accepted without debate the Finance 
Committee’s amendment restoring the 
existing rates of duty. 
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October Figures on Cottons 


Slight Set-Back Show in Production 
and Sales Record 


Statistical reports of production, sales 
and shipments of standard cotton cloths 
during the month of October, 1929, 
compiled by The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, show 
that production during the four weeks 
of October amounted to 283,064,000 yd., 
or at the rate of 70,766,000 yd: per 
week, 

Shipments during October were 265,- 
450,000 yd., equivalent to 93.8% of pro- 
duction. Sales during the month were 
222,196,000 yd. or 78.5% of pro- 
duction. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 362,657,000 yd., rep- 
resenting an increase of 5.1% during 
the month. 

Unfilled orders on Oct. 31 were 395,- 
698,000 yd., representing a decrease of 
9.9% during the month. 

During the first ten months of 1929, 
the groups reporting in these statistics 
produced 2,938,501,000 yd. Shipments 
for the ten months period were 2,967,- 
587,000 yd., or 101.0% of production ; 
and sales amounted to 2,894,424,000 yd., 
equivalent to 98.5% of production. 
Since Jan. 1, 1929, stocks have been 
reduced 7.4%. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and_ selling 
agents reporting through The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc. 





Annual Meeting of Commission 
Throwsiers 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Commission Throwsters’ 
Division will take place Nov. 19, at 
12:30 o’clock at the Advertising Club, 
New York. H. A. Reiling of H. A. 
Reiling, Inc., chairman of the division, 
will preside at the meeting, which will 
be preceded by a luncheon. 

Reports of the year’s activities will be 
presented and plans for the improvement 
of trade conditions discussed. 

Nominees for officers in the division 
will be submitted by the nominating com- 
mittee, which includes: V. A. Hattemar, 
Vulcan Silk Co.; H. G. Koenig, Avoca 
Silk Throwing Co.; H. S. Park, Read & 
Lovatt Mfg. Co. 





Philadelphia Wool Association 
Meets 


PHILADELPH1IA.—Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association held their annual 
luncheon meeting and election of officers 
Nov. 15 at the Ledger Club. A. D. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool In- 
stitute, Inc., and John E. Bromley, 
president and treasurer of John Bromley 
& Sons, Inc., were the speakers. Further 
details concerning this meeting will. be 
published in the next issue of TEXTILE 
W or_p. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


1 to 
4to 9 inches........<- 
10 to 19 inches.......... 





> 
HELP WANTED 


Suaunnnponenconscnneeesausnencncensnnnaceuenecceencnensseceonceucneusesccseunenertcuseuagoneensneueasened. 


TEXTILE 
SALES 
ENGINEER 


An excellent opportunity is offered an 





engineer who understands textile heat 
applications, both building and proc- 
ess, to take charge of all sales of unit 
heater to the textile The 
company has strong financial backing, 
its product is highly successful, and it 
offers the entire textile industries as a 


industries. 


territory to an aggressive engineer ca- 
pable of organizing his 
force. The company will 
every assistance possible. 


sales 
him 


own 


give 


In applications, state age, present po- 
sition, technical and 
ground. 


practical back- 


All applications will be 


confidential. 


considered 


Address Adv. 555, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


MTT 
GOveDueveenereeeneyeeeeneneeneseneeeUEUOEOUEONEOEOUEOUEOUECUSUACUEOOCUUEUEEUEOUEEUEUUOOUOUUEUUEOU CUE CUEEETUETU EDO CEUE EE EEE EEE EE 


SHULAPUUEUAUEORAEUEOROEOEOEOEREOUDOEOUOHUEDAOOOEOUDURUOOEOEDEONGEOUDODEOUROROOOGGERODEOREOSORORREOBONOED 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


GUOEORULOROEOAOUCHOUEOEOAUDOORUOGORUOUEODOSOSOROEOECAON OOOO SULGEOOOEOEOEGESOUOROROHOCOROROROOREEOED 


the 
SUTUEEEAUADEOUOUEUOAUREEUOOROUAORONOORROOOORGSOANEOOEOOUODEOUOODEOODEROOOOEGUDOOUOAE REDO OSONOOONAOOOREODOE: 
= Experienced and practical dyer on heavy F 
= cotton piece goods. State fully entire mill =: 
= experience, age, where worked = 
= Small Southern Dyeing Plant. Good op- :i 
= portunity. z 
= Address Adv. 561, Textile World : 





SUNUHDODEOEDEDOOASSOOSOEUEOEDIORSHOL OOOO EOEDEOEDOODADOOEDEDEONOEOGGURULDROOECODRERROROROEORORCEOORERONEDOS 


WANTED 
Card Room Second Hand and 


Fixer on low stock. Give experi- 
ence, references, age, and pay 
expected in reply. 

Tenth Ave. at 50th Bt Boe Yee city 


<CUUOUEUOEDOROEDEGEOODEDEOEDEOOOOROHUEOEDEOOOREOOEEUGATEGUOUDOREDUCURGSOROEOHDEOHOEEEEUBOEOEOEOORNONCERE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


cnpenoteueeesneee 





COUNOOUOECEOHOHOAOEDOROROCEHONOOSORSEOOES 


Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


S Dees 5 ows 0 wes $4.50 per inch 
4.30 per inch 
4.20 per inch 


SUPT. OR MANAGER OF SILK MILL. 
Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, Amer- 
ican, married Worked on all kinds of silks, 
rayons and plushes. First-class recommenda- 
tions 

O. B. 128, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

SUPT. OR FOREMAN IN FULL FASHIONED | 


HOSIERY MILL. 


Position wanted by man 34 
yrs. of age, American, married Worked on 
all classes full fashioned hosiery Familiar 
with all makes full fashioned machinery. A 
No. 1 recommendations ci 


O. B. 195, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING. 
Position wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, Eng- 
lish, married. Worked on all kinds of woolens 
and worsteds. Familiar with all makes of 
finishing machinery. Good references. 











O. B. 306, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, 


single. Worked on yarns made of wool, cot- 
ton, shoddy, hair and various mixes of each. 
Familiar with all makes cards, ring doffers and 
tape condensers, also garnetts and pickers. 
First-class references. 

O. B. 325, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


BOSS SEWER. Position wanted by man 44 
yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on 
men’s and women’s wear, woolens and worsteds. 
A No. 1 refer- 


Familiar with C&K machines. 
ences. 
O. B. 341, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WORSTED DRAWING, SPIN- 
NING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by man 
40 yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on 
all grades of wool, mohair and_ alpacas. 
Familiar with all makes machinery. First-class 
references. 

O. B. 373, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING. 
Position wanted by man 49 yrs. of age, Amer- 


ican, married. Worked on cotton and fancy 
worsted for men’s wear. Familiar with_ all 
kinds of worsted finishing machinery. Good 


recommendations. 
O. B. 404, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT WORSTED MILL. Posi- 

tion wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, 

married. Worked on fancy worsteds and piece 

dyes, some woolens. A No. 1 recommendations. 
O. B. 435, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OR WST. FINISHING. 
Position wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, Ger- 
man, married. Worked on all classes of men’s 
and women’s wear, woolens, worsteds, and cot- 
tons. Familiar with all makes finishing ma- 
chinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 450, Textiles World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. 





OVERSEER DRESSING & SPOOLING. Posi- 





tion wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on fancy _woolens§ and 
worsted, dry and with size. Familiar with 


Davis & Furber machinery. Good references. 
O. B. 892, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNER OR ASST. SUPT. IN 
WST. MILL. Position wanted 
yrs. of age, American, married. 
fine and medium grade worsteds, cotton 
worsteds and union goods, woolen men’s wear 
suitings and ladies dress goods. A No. 1 ref- 
erences 


O. B. 


WLN. OR 
by man 3l 
Worked on 


980, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on woolens, 
worsteds, chinchillas, whitneys, meltons. First- 
class recommendations. 

O. B. 1054, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER FOLDING, PUTTING UP AND 
PACKING COTTON PC. GOODS IN BLEACH- 
ERY AND PRINT WORKS. Position wanted 
by man 38 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good 
recommendations 


O. B. 1138, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


CARDING. Position 


OVERSEER WLN 
wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
| ried. Worked on_ suitings, overcoatings and 
knit goods Familiar with D&F, Lombard. 


Cashiko, and Whitin machines. 
ommendations 


O. B. 1416, Textile World, 


First-class rec- 


Boston, Mass. 
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The size of a space is its height in inches 
multiplied by number of columns in width, 
i.e. 2 cols. wide x 2 in. high = 4 inches. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


UNOOOEONDOGOGUEGHOUOORORGECUDEOORODONGEOEOUROEOEGEOOROEORORORDUSUEOROROHO ROTO I \itiee 


Direct 


Representative 


FOR PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICINITY 


Young man, 15 Years’ Textile Experi- 
ence. Exceptionally well acquainted 
with Textile Trade is desirous of 
representing, exclusively, Large Mill 
or Corporation in selling their Product. 
Worsted, Woolen, Spun Rayon Yarns. 
Address Ady. 331, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


oUOLE“ODEOEOSOLOUSODOOOEOURODOROEOODOGREOEGHOUSOOOEDEGUDOGHEOEORGEDOGOSSOGEOOROREGEOOSEROGN NOHO NEC ieriONN. 





SUODORSRSAUEOOSANGEODASEGRACRAAROEOEEOAEASEADOESEOAESORGOOADARAAAsGnneOEROeROtenenteeD 


. 


NUNUOUDOEOOUOGOEOEAEOUDESOGUSEOUSERTEORONOCSUGEROGOECEOUDEOOEUOOGEERRCHIEGUGUEEROROROROE ONO RUOTIriOceeE 


HOSIERY DYER 


Aged 34: 10 years’ experience on all kinds 
of hosiery. Best references. Available 
about December 1. 
Address Adv. 575, Textile World 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FODEUDODEOUDEEAAAONOOOED sOREEDOGERODEEOO OREO ORNOLORENOOOREROROEAOEDEOOOEOOOEOOOONEOOONREOOO OOOO NTOIIONIe 
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SUCneneeeneseeeencecencnenenensenccnanegy 
conseenneneneaenen 


UEENOEGOOERAUUEDEDUOOSOSUESEGODOOOEOEOEOOOOEODOUDOGODOROEGURODODDEDOROGORONSEGESEOURORSEO ROH HORLI I etinnet: 


POSITION WANTED 
As finisher in Hosiery Mill. Experienced 
in all kinds of Hosiery. Capable of assist- 
ing in management of mill, 26 yrs. old, 
good education, excellent references. Would 
accept position other than finisher. 
Address Adv. 571, Textile World. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


Oeneenaceuenecececenreges AONCEORGRONEAEDEOEEO EEL EOLonEERS 





OUPOEDORCEDEDONOECOEOOnOnteceneneeneens 





OUUDADOOSEEEOERA RAED ESEROROERORSEOOEOEESS: 













OUEUEOEOU OURO ROEORORO EGET ERENCE NFO NEEER 


Situation Wanted as Hosiery Fixer i 


Familiar with S & W Machines, all models 
14 years’ experience as fixer and overseer 
American, aged 40, married. A-l_ refer- 
ences, 





Address Adv. 566, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


THAEDORUROUORODOEOEOADORORUEOORUEOEGEGORDOOROEOEOUGOROURUOURURUGOROGRORDUROOSERDROROEOROROEDRUREN GIO OCHOOM 
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Copy 
for these pages 
November 30 Issue 
must 
be received 
Tuesday 
November 26. 
Forms close a 
day earlier due 
to Holiday, 
November 28. 
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